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THe economic threats 

incident to even a temporary shortage of coal are a forceful reminder 
of the tremendous part which this all-important fuel has played in the 
building of America. 

Since coal was first discovered in what is now the United States (in 
1673) and since the beginning of commercial mining (in 1730), coal 
has been one of the key elements in the development of manufactur. 
ing, public utilities, transportation, foreign trade and countless other 
activities which have contributed to the Nation’s prosperity. 

More than ever, too, the importance of coal is evident to the future 
growth of America, with respect to which current demands are approxi- 
mately 590 million tons a year. Fortunately, these requirements can 
be met from the nation’s coal reserves which are estimated to be 
ample for the next 2.500 years. Thus, coal may still be counted upon 
to exert undiminished power in the further progress of America. 


Protecting Americal 


A wide variety of insurance cov- In safeguarding all types of 
erages is available to protect the physical values which are funds 
insurable interests peculiarto coal mental in the building of America, 
mining—buildings, machinery, fix- the Royal-Liverpool Groups make 
tures, supplies, rolling stock, and available to agents and_ brokers 
other values exposed to hazards of highly-developed underwriting 
damage or destruction. and service facilities. 


AGENTS AND BROKERS—Renewal time for War Damage policies is at hand. Do not 


fail to inform property owners as to the availability of such insurance. 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


THE LIVERPO 





AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY . BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. . CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA a 
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@ It’s an odds-on bet . . . sometime soon one of your men will 
face a fire, armed with one of your extinguishers. 

Will he know what to do? Will this man in your plant 
know what kinds of fire this extinguisher should be used 
against? Does he know how to make it work? 

There is one sure way to control blazes in your plant—fast 
and sure-handedly. Teach key men how to handle fire . . . how 
to handle fire-fighters. Stage demonstrations. Show these men 
how extinguishers behave under fire. We can help you do it. 

A new Kidde handbook—“How to Teach Fire-Fighting”— 
tells how to stage a fast-moving, interesting, instructive dem- 
onstration of extinguishing methods.-Send for your copy. 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 617 Main St., Belleville, N. J. 
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Three good tips for travelers, 
Manhattan-bound 


In order to take advantage of Hotel Penn- 

® sylvania’s ideal location, please make your —- 
Hotel Pennsylvania reservations wellinadvance. 
When you write or wire, be sure you include an 
address, so that we may reach you if necessary. 











t 


Please cancel unwanted reservations 

* promptly. It will make it easier for us to 

accommodate others if we know the room 
will be available. 


Please inform us as far ahead as you 
*can, when you intend to check out. 
In this way, we shall be able to confirm = 
other reservations. 


THESE ARE HELPFUL TIPS. And if you follow 
them, you will go a long way toward helping 
yourself and your fellow travelers get hotel 
reservations with a minimum of inconvenience. 


— HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK a 
OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 









































STOCK QUOTATIONS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1943 Range May 
High Low 29, 13 














Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ....... 140 127 133 
Aetna Insurance Company ................ 55414 49%, 5A, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 341% ogi, tt 
Agricultural Insurance Company ......... 74%, 66 70 
American Alliance Ins. Company ......... 237 1954 234 
American Casualty Company ............. reths 91% ne 
American Equitable Assur. Co. ............ 201% 16 18% 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. .......... 9% 5% 9%, 
American Ins. Co. (Newark) .............. 154 135% 15 
American Re-Insurance Company ......... 55% 461, 55%, 
American Reserve Ins. Company ......... 14% 10% “Wt 
American Surety Company ............+-. 5614 52% 56 
Automobile Insurance Company .. 39 35 38h 
Baltimore American Ins. Company . ° 7% 6% 7% 
Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company ........ 87 68 85, 
Boston Insurance Company ............... 602 525 600 
Camden Fire Ins. Association ............ 21% 185g 20% 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. 31 26 304 
City of New York Ins. Company .......... 18% 154% 18% 
Connecticut Gen’] Life Ins. Co. ............ 35 27% 34% 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 38 3514 37% 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 49 40% 47%, 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 1%% % 1% 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. ............. 51 44 51 
Mcees Ine. Co. OF AMOTEGR «oo o0cccsscccses 8 7 TM 
Federal Insurance Company ..........+.-. 42% 375% 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............. 135 125 135 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. ...........+.- 49% 42 48% 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ...............- 66% 52% 654, 
Fireman’s Fund Ins. Company ........... 79% 72% 78% 
Firemen’s Ins. Co. (Newark) ............. 12% 95g 12% 
Franklin Fire Ins. Company ............. 29%, 27% 28% 
General Reinsurance Corp. ...........++-- 48% 42% 48% 
Gibeattar FH. & Bi. TES: Db.. cccccecsccccccce 1834 15% 18% 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 434 37% 424 
Globe & Republic Ins. Company .......... 10% 75% 8% 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ............ 13% 5% 1B 
Great American Insurance Co. ............ 29% 263% 28% 
Halifax Insurance Company .............. 12% 10% 10% 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 2656 23% 26 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ....... 97% 90%4 924 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co... 47 41 4315 
Home Insurance Company .............++. 3056 28 30% 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company ..... 15% 13% 15% 
Ins. Co. of North America .......ceeceeees 80% 6914 804 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y. .......ccee. 39% 2914 384 
Knickerbocker Ins. Company ............. 9% 6% 8 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 6% 3% 5h 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company .......... 7314 65 734 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. .............- 4714 42% 464, 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Ins. Co. .......... 7% 5% TM 
National Casualty Company .............. 25% 22% 4 
National Fire Insurance Company ....... 62% 5414 624 
National Liberty Ins. Company .......... 8% 6% Ty 
National Union Fire Ins. Company ....... 182 158 182 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 26% 215% 254 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Company ...... 323% 28% 31'9 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Company ...... 45% 40 

New York Fire Insurance Company ...... 155% 11% Bs 
Nortliern Insurance Company ............ 991% 8344 # 
North River Insurance Company ......... 2514 22% 2 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ........ 4% 3 4 
Northwestern National Ins. Company .... 142 128 142 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company ....... 20% . 19 20 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 105 95 103 
Pacific Indemnity Company ...........+... 45 38% 45 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company .... 24% 20% 24 
Phoenix Insurance Company ...........+++ SS 8314 86 
Preferred Accident Ins. Company ......... 154 12% 1 | 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. .......... 3514 31% y 
Reinsurance Corp. of New York .......... 5% 45% 
Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas .............+++- 26% 22% o 
Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 6 4% i 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Company ............ 287 259 
Seaboard Surety Company ...........-.++. 49%4 42% 4 
Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) ........... 39% 35% wv 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Company ........ 127 121 125 
Standard Accident Ins. Company ......... 67% 56 & 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 503 414 503 
U. S. Fid. & Guaranty Company .......... 323% 29% 3 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ............ 54 47% i 
UG. @ Guarantee Company ..........ccccecs 83 73% 15 
Westchester Fire Ins. Company .......... 33% 30% 3 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


* 20 casualty stocks 





= «19 1993 1936 1937 1998 


1939 1940 161 arch June Sept. Dec. 


*Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


Casualty Fire 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
326.7 287.8 185.7 183.0 
Te 327.5 282.6 189.0 173.2 
0 ee 330.6 264.9 193.8 159.4 
0 Ss 331.2 253.7 193.5 149.3 
SE ae wince 610-00-0 338.1 265.1 197.2 160.5 


NSURANCE shares made a good showing in May, 
the composite average of fifty fire and twenty casualty 
issues rising about 2%. For the sixth consecutive 
month, the casualty index recorded an advance and at 
the close of May stood at 338.1, while the fire index 
tse to 197.2. These levels represent increases of ap- 
proximately 25% compared with May 31, 1942. 


Fire Stocks 


Thirty-one of the fifty fire issues indexed showed 
gins for the past month, while twelve reflected de- 
ines and seven were unchanged. Northeastern, up 5% 
iia point, was the leader percentagewise, but more im- 
portant gains were registered by National Fire, up 
0%; Home, 614% and St. Paul, 6%. American Alli- 
ae and City of N. Y. also recorded gains of 612%. 
(orroon & Reynolds issues were weak for the second 
wmsecutive month, Globe & Republic being off 8%, 
Knickerbocker 7% and American Equitable 4%. 


Casualty Stocks 


Only five of the twenty casualty issues showed de- 
tines for the month of May. Standard Accident off 
letter than 3 points took top spot among the declines, 
followed by National Casualty down 34 of a point or 
bout 3%. Maryland Casualty, after a five-month ad- 
tance in which the stock almost trebled in value, was 
if fractionally last month to 554, a percentage decline 
of about 2%. Preferred Accident, which dropped 1% 
pints in April recovered almost a point last month to 
tad the advances. Other sizable gains were recorded 
General Reinsurance, Great American Indemnity and 
Fidelity & Deposit, all of which advanced about 5%. 


FOR JUNE, 1943 








DIFFICULT 


INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


Is it a question of custom-built protection? 
Take it up with our nearest Service Office. 
An expertly planned, tailor-made pro- 
gram will simplify your problem— satisfy 
your client. 


The more unusual the risk, the more you 
benefit by the broad experience of this 
Company — and by its solid financial sta- 
bility—and its on-the-spot cooperation. 


Indemnity is fully equipped to handle 
your Fiduciary or Court Bond requirements. 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 
CASUALTY + FIDELITY - SURETY 
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Indemnity Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form 
of insurance except life 


Service offices located in principal cities 


COMPLETE NATIONWIDE INSURANCE FACILITIES 
FOR AGENTS AND BROKERS 





12 East Grand Avenue 


Authoritative: 


Insurance producers throughout the 
great Middle Western area recognize 
insurance news published daily in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce as com- 
ing from an authoritative source. 


The men who gather and edit its in- 
surance news columns are thoroughly 
familiar with the problems of the busi- 
ness and competent to report upon 
current news developments. 


For this reason they enjoy the confi- 
dence of responsible executives and 
leaders in the business and are able 
to obtain and to report upon changes 
authoritatively. 


That is why leading insurance produc- 
ers look to the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce for their daily news of what 
is going on in the insurance world. 


Chiragn Journal 
of Commerce 


“All the News a Busy Man Has Time to Read” 


Chicago, Illinois 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 
ALABAMA 
Licensed 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Ins. Co. ........... Philadelphia, Pa, 
ARIZONA 
Licensed 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Ins. Co. ........... Philadelphia, Pa 
COLORADO 
Licensed 
Fite insurance Exchange «<6. cesisacaves Los Angeles, Cal, 
IDAHO 
Licensed 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Ins. Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa, 
ILLINOIS 
Licensed 
American Policyholders’ Insurance Co 
Security National Fire Insurance Co 
INDIANA 
Incorporated 
Secured Casualty Insurance Co 
GEORGIA 
Licensed 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Ins. Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins. Co 
MISSOURI 
Licensed 
3eneficial Casualty Insurance Co............. Los Angeles, Cal 
Withdrew 
Manhattan Mutual Automobile Cas. Co., Inc... New York, N. ¥, 
NEBRASKA 
Licensed 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co.............. Los Angeles, Cal 
NEVADA 
Licensed 
Caledonian American Insurance Co........... New York, N.¥. 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Ins. Co Philadelphia, Pa 
NEW JERSEY 
Licensed 
General Transportation Cas. & Surety Co....New York, N. ¥ 
Withdrew ; 
Mansfield Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Mansfield, Ohio 
NEW MEXICO 
Licensed 
Hawkeye Casualty Company 
NEW YORK 
Dissolved 
Co-operative Wind and Fire Ins. Co 
Examined 
American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. Y..... New York, N.% 
Car & General Insurance Corp., Ltd.......... London, England 
New Baltimore Mutual Ins. Assn W. Coxsackie, N.Y. 
Schoharie and Schenectady Counties Farmers 1 
Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n............... Esperance, N.Y. 
OREGON ik 
Examined ¢ 
Farmers Fire Relief Association Butteville, Oregolt 
Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Assn. of Washington Co., . Hillsboro, Om 
Hop Growers Fire Relief Association 3utteville, Oregon 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Examined 
Penn-Liberty Insurance Company 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Licensed 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Ins. Co 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
Licensed ; 
New Zealand Insurance Company, Ltd........./ Auckland, Nags 
NOVA SCOTIA Q 
Licensed 
New Zealand Insurance Company, Ltd 
ONTARIO 
Licensed 
Home Assurance Co. of Canada...............- Calgary, Al 
New Zealand Insurance Company, Ltd Auckland, Ne 


. -Boston, Mass, 
Galveston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


Boston, Mass, 


Des Moines, lowa 


Hornell, N.Y 


Philadelphia, cf 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY 





N helping the war effort by protecting pro- 
duction, insurance might well be termed 
the first step toward victory. Effectively built 
up during peace, it required no conversion eis 
for war. It was already at work against the 
great saboteurs, damage and delay. 
Giant assembly lines turning out ships, 


planes, tanks and guns owe their amazing 


production records in part to this stabilizing 


force which goes far toward eliminating the 
trouble spots that appear whenever industry 
doubles up. 

In meeting the still greater demand for 
heavier loads and higher speeds, we are con- 


tinuously “Serving the Leaders.” 
y s 








(NITED STATES GUIRAVTEE COMPANY 
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On June 22,1807, came momentous tidings that the U.S.S. Chesapeake 
had been fired upon by the British Leopard, one of the majoz incidents 
leading to the War of 1812. From then on, the mercantile marine, 
squeezed by Napoleonic Wars, subject to embargoes, was in chaotic con- 


dition. Marine insurance rates were prohibitive and many insurance compan- 
ies turned to fire insurance, although with the burning of Washington and 
other British successes, local fire risks were great and rates high. In today’s 
war, fire insurance rates are lower than in any comparable wartime period, 







































































1943—JUNE hath 30 days “In Wartime, Silence is Doubly Golden” 
: 
| ASTRONOMICAL 1—Tu.—John Maseficld, English Dramatist and Poct-Laurcate, born, 1875. 
H CALCULATIONS me 4 “ — — hg bam” , Lg alg “a Maine prohibition law enacted. 
{|| EASTERN STANDARD TIME 4—Fr. —U.S. Senate adopts woman suffrage amendment, 1919, bets , 
= TATITUDE+30] LATITUDE 435 5—Sa.—Fire sweeps Senge. 1870 — destroying 7,000 buildings. Loss estimated at 
1 |"5:00 | 6:56 | 4:48, | 7:08. 6—Su. — Avoid losses due to inadequate insurance. Check your property insurance regularly. 
> 6 4:59 | 6:38 | 4:46 | 7:18 7—M. — 200,000 persons killed in Messina earthquake, 1910. 
11 4:58 | 7:00 | 4:45 | 7:14 : , 
Si] 16 4:58 | 7:02 | 4:45 | 7:16 8—Tu.— Tennessee secedes from, Texas declares war against Union—1861. 
. | te | oan | Se | CUS ee }) John Howard Payne, author of “Home, Sweet Home’’, born 1791. 
- — 10—Th.— First Quarter, 10:35 P.M., E.W T. Bureau of Budget created, 1921. 
ig eee ter) eaereewe te 11—Fr. —Lumbermen’s Insurance Company incorporated, 1873 
a OMe LC nsenl gument is0masen | @umant a ae 4 : : : 
3 f aaa | oan | 4a7 | ae. 12—Sa.— Have you acquired property recently? Make sure you have it covered by insurance. 
eo 4:32 | 7:25 | 4:15 | 7:43 13—Su.— Whitsunday. 1917, General Pershing and staff arrive Paris 
Sil ic San | fae | aan | fae 14—M.—Flag Day. 1940, Germans enter Paris. 
4:31 | 7:32 | 4:13 | 7:50 15—Tu.— Excursion steamer General Slocum burns in East River, 1904—950 lives lost. 
 &.. A 16—W.— Congress created N.R.A., 1933. 
BY sone LATITUDE +" LATITUDE+«@] —17—Th.— Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. Amelia Earhart starts trans-Atlantic flight, 1928. 
moon- | Moon- | moon- | Moon- 18—Fr. — « > Full Moon, 1:14 A.M., E.W.T. 1866—The National Board of Fire Under- 
7 in ta § aae ft cae =/ writers organized. 77 ycars devoted to prevention of fires, and fire losses. 
S 3 5:40 | 7:38 | 5:19 | 8:00 19—Sa.— The War Damage Corporation offers war damage insurance not covered in 
(i are jose | Sas | seas ordinar pene, Ses your Agent or oa. 
: 10:41 | 11:55 | 10:28 | 20—Su.—Fire sweeps St. John, N.B., 1877—100 casualties. 
> 1 OH "30 | "3:36 | ‘ise 21—M. — Congress authorizes Boulder Dam project, 1929, 

: O08 | 328 | Se | 2:88 22—Tu.— Organization of U.S. Dept. of Justice, 1870. 

vi is 8:39 | 6:25 | 9:01 | 6:04 23—W.— Your Insurance Agent or Broker is your expert adviser on insurance problems. See 
#1) 23) | itsas | 10:50 | 11:38 | 1041 him twice a year. . 

2 12:27 | 12:52 | 12:28 | 12:53 24—Th.— «fi Last Quarter, 4:08 P.M., E W.T. Cabots discover N. America, 1450. 
on 2 | Fe | 268 | ba) | 28 25—Fr. — Sun. Mass., destroyed, 1914— $12,000,000 loss —large percentage compen- 
S sated for by insurance. 

{ To orotate ia ae eta the sa oS ear lands in France, 1917. 

Tae", for Eastern, Central, Mountain: |  24—>e-— 1880, Ficlea Keller bora, j 
il Pacific Standard Time), decrease time 28—M.— 1914, Franz Ferdinand of Austria assassinated. 1919, Versailles treaty signed. 

ee te a Soe oe 29—Tu.— Pres. Wilson sailed for France, 1919. 

%i| four minutes for each degree west 0 30—W.— Diligent Hose Co. instituted, 1820—Ilater becoming affiliated with Fire Association. 
8 meridian. 
Da OBS ERVATION for June: Price levels are still rising. Replacement costs for some properties are up as much as 15 to 
‘ 50% over 8 years ago. eee | 4 Aig insurance policies lag by this much in adequate 
coverage, and Owners may stand to lose... 
‘ P M oO R A : fo r Ju ne: See your Insurance Broker or Agent today! Let him bring your insurance up to date. Check 
> ee property insurance twice a year for your own security! 
= _ . 
{ “propenty. InsUe ete ) 
Fire - Avtomer ae 
4 <i Ee 
H FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 
: , 
LP ‘ 
» Fire Association of Philadelphia B E a) Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
s The Reliance Insurance Company i Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
s PHILADELPHIA Pm. PENNSYLVANIA 
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SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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tek Last month we made a study of total fire-marine 
experience, breaking it down by lines, which showed that 
srictly fire business developed a lower loss ratio in 1942 
tan in the preceding year. This month we try to look 
further behind the scenes to ascertain the make-up of 
the fire loss ratio as between experience on dwelling and 
rural areas and big losses in industrial plants. War 
conditions have quite altered the underlying situation 
ad are vitally important to our war effort as pointed 
out in Wartime Fwe Losses, on page 13. 


tek About this time last year, just after gasoline ra- 
tioning hit the East and was scheduled to be extended 
io the rest of the country, we made a rather exhaustive 
study of the underlying factors affecting automobile 
insurance. With pleasure driving banned in the East 
and a drastic rate cut in effect, we bring that study up 
to date under the title Automobile Outlook, on page 15. 


tk We have known for some time that experience on 
aitomobile insurance was favorable in 1942 and in a 
general way that experience on other lines was also good. 
We have completed our aggregate figures of the under- 
witing by classes for both stock and mutual casualty 
arriers which outlines the premium volume and under- 
witing experience on each line of business. This is 
rather important as casualty underwriting covers so 
many unrelated contingencies that it becomes under- 
sandable only when it is broken down into its 15 or 
more main sub-classifications. Loss ratios vary from 
alow of 18, 19 and 20 on three separate lines to 63, 64 
md 68 on three other classes for the stock companies 
ad from a low of 10 to a high of 57 for the mutual 
arriers. Variations in expenses are nearly as great. 
The article Underwriting by Classes covers the experi- 
tice of stock casualty companies on page 16 and mutual 
asudlty companies on page 17. 


ttk We have run a number of articles on social insur- 
ace from various angles. This month we present a 
tonsidered opinion on how we may avoid compulsory 
health insurance through voluntary Medical Care In- 
iwance, starting on page 19. 


nik The American people of late, more particularly 
heir leaders, have strayed from the straight and nar- 
fw, and, oftentimes, rocky road, over which we must 


FOR JUNE, 1943 


JUNE, 1948 


of necessity travel if we are to arrive at sound economic 
reasoning. The dean of the college of commerce and 
business administration of one of our leading universi- 
ties gives a very simple exposition of the science of 
economics in Back to Fundamentals, on page 23. 


kk Companies and producers alike are having to deal 
with a brand new set of problems created by war con- 
ditions. In an effort to determine more about these 
problems, the Aetna recently conducted a survey among 
200 representative agents, asking about their problems 
and how they were meeting them. For specific answers, 
see Agency Management Problems, on page 25. In a 
few simple words, an insurance buyer presents his views 
on what a buyer expects of his agent in What a Buyer 
Expects, on page 27. 


**kk Although aviation insurance “has gone to war” 
perhaps to a greater extent than any other type of insur- 
ance, except ocean marine, we all are anxious to know 
what is in store. A general look at aviation in a peace- 
time picture is included in The Future of Aviation 
Insurance, on page 29. 


*xkk The president of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents explains briefly what the association 
hopes to accomplish through its fund-raising program 
to develop a public relations program under the title 
Agency Public Relations, on page 33. 


*kk In view of the sweeping changes that have been 
taking place in the casualty field in the past few years 
with broadening policy forms, extended coverage and 
rate reductions, the article Trends of Liability Insurance, 
on page 39, is particularly timely. 


*kk The war damage money and securities policy has 
raised a number of questions, some of which are an- 
swered by an interpretation authorized by the War 
Damage Corporation under the title Money and Securi- 
ties Policy, on page 45. 


*kk People are involved in every insurance transaction. 
You will meet them through peculiar, and often slightly 
grotesque, events—if you are on the lookout for your 
opportunity. For further particulars on a sick chicken, 
an umbrella, a lobster and a pig that led to the legisla- 
ture see Contacts on page 47. 


**kk Although much has been said about the “end of 
the days of high pressure,” the fact still remains that 
pressure still is and always will be indispensable to good 
selling. At least that is the claim made in High Pressure 
Selling, on page 55. Another article designed particu- 
larly to aid the agent in selling the new comprehensive 
personal liability policy appears on page 53 under the 
title Your Pot of Gold, with a further article embracing 
this form and the residence and outside theft policy 
under the title New Sales Opportunities, on page 67. 





Surross Hitler and Tojo make good 
their boast to bomb our cities. Don’t 
think for a minute they can’t! And 
when those planes come over, every 
city and town in the land will be just 
as vulnerable as those on our coastlines. 

Call them “Suicide Squads”— sure! 
Comfort yourself that “they'll never 
get back.” 

But if they get here, you know 
you'll have to face clients whose homes 


and property have been threatened 


with destruction. If you haven’t told 
them and sold them War Damage 
Insurance, how will you answer the 
questions written in their panic- 
stricken eyes? 

Last year, agents did a magnificent 
job of selling War Damage Insurance. 
Every one of those policies must be 
renewed! And millions more policies 
must be sold throughout the nation. 

We want to help you do this job. 


We feel it is our sacred wartime trust 


ef (a 


Sewert., New ; nin 


—and yours. That’s why we've pre 
pared a complete plan especially to 
make it easy to sell War Damage In- 
It has already gone out to 
all American Insurance Group agents. 

THIS PLAN IS FREE TO ALL OTHER 
AGENTS . . . yours for the asking with- 
out cost or obligation. 


surance, 


For your copy, merely address: The 
American Insurance Group, Dept. 4°, 
Newark, New Jersey. Come on, LETS 
ALL DO OUR PART — TODAY! 
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Western Department 
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Organized 1855 


Organized 1853 


Organized 1866 


Organized 1870 


Organized 1852 
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Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York, New York 








Capital 
$9,397,690. 


1,000,000. 
1,000,000. 


1,000,000. 


2,000,000. 


Canadian Departments 
465 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontatio 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Total Admitted 


FIRE -MARINE ‘CASUALTY’ SURETY 
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Assets 


5,355,130. 
4,779,104. 
4,886,787. 
12,646,922. 
334,130. 
11,570,267. 


11,880,161. 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 


*AS FILED WITH THE 
NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Liabilities 


(except Capital) 
$37,873,317. $22,321,431. $15,551,886." 


2,972,513. 
2,476,896. 
2,465,025. 
6,695,247. 

1,892. 
8,899,381. 


8,595,024. 
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Southwestern Department 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


















Surplus to 


Policyholders 


2,382,617." 
2,302,208." 
2,421,762." 
5,951,675." 
332,238. 
2,670,886." 


3,285,137." 
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Pacific Department 


220 Bush St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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WARTIME FIRE LOSSES 


marine experience which indicated that incurred 
losses on strictly fire business in 1942 were 41.9%, 
an improvement over the 43.4% reported in 1941. 
This improvement is further borne out by loss figures 
reported by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Despite an 8% increase in premiums (indicating in- 
creased exposure), the incurred losses reported by the 
member companies of the National Board for 1942 
were $314,849,000 as against $322,357,000 in 1941. 
This is a truly remarkable and gratifying record for 
our first full year at war and represents a saving of 
approximately 40% from the half billion dollars wasted 
annually during the period following the first World 
War. Great strides have been made in reducing losses 
and the contribution to the war effort by insurance 
engineering and inspection services has been of vital 
importance to our record-breaking industrial war pro- 
duction. 


[ sas month we presented a study of total fire- 


Industrial Fires Increase 


Before jumping to any hasty conclusions that our 
fire waste problems are solved, let us look a little 
further, get behind the total figures and see where the 
losses originated and what they mean. The National 
Fire Protection Association, which has been in close 
touch with the problem for nearly fifty years, lists 
299 big losses in industrial plants between December 
7,1941 and December 7, 1942 and in the following three 
months, to March 7, 1943, adds an additional 153 im- 
portant fires. In fact, a close analysis of 1942 and 1943 
fre losses points to a reversal of certain trends. Losses 
in dwelling fires and in rural and farm areas appear to 
be on the decline, while there have been more big fire 
losses in industrial plants than in any similar period. 
There have been as many big industrial fires in the first 
four months of 1943 as occurred during the entire year 
of 1942. Total fire losses reported by the National 
Board for the first four months of 1943 were nearly 
ee more than for the corresponding period in 


Trends Due to War Conditions 


The improvement in experience in dwelling and rural 
areas may be due largely to war conditions. The public 
has become more aware of the fire hazard through the 
training of millions of people as air raid wardens and 
fire watchers. Many homes have had attic and basement 
house cleanings that have removed the accumulations 
of years to aid the various scrap and salvage drives 
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and people have been made aware of fire hazards 
through the discussion of incendiary bombs. Last, but 
by no means least, there is little moral hazard when 
jobs are plentiful and property values in many sections 
are rising. 


Industrial Hazards Greater 


Likewise, the rise in industrial fire losses may be 
laid to war conditions. There has been a tremendous 
increase in and concentration of values. Many workers 
are untrained and there has been a speeding up of in- 
dustrial processes and many conversions of plants to 
the production of entirely different products. Due to 
high speed production, and the use of new and sub- 
stitute materials, the fire and explosion hazards are 
greatly increased. The demand for mass production 
with assembly lines unbroken by fire walls has resulted 
in the creation of plants with huge unbroken fire areas 
and great concentration of values. Moreover, because 
of the scarcity of critical materials, wood has been 
substituted in some construction for steel and concrete 
and even sprinklers have been omitted. 


Losses in Man-Hours 


An analysis of fire losses in terms of man-hours lost 
in this time of man-power shortages emphasizes the 
serious nature of even a small loss. Seemingly insig- 
nificant fires may result in a loss of 5,000 man-hours 
of production and every fire hinders the war effort 
directly or indirectly. 

The destruction of food and food products is as 
serious as the destruction of vital implements of war. 
In two recent food plant fires and explosions, the losses 
represented the annual productive capacity of ap- 
proximately 2,000 grain farmers and over 150,000 
acres of wheat land. The loss of equipment was suf- 
ficient to process and store cereal foodstuffs for millions 
of persons. 

Production Needs Acute 


Fire is sabotage! Thousands of our allies and our 
own men are dying today because we at home are 
unable to produce enough in our factories, in our in- 
dustries and on our farms and to transport it across 
the seas to answer their desperate need. Every fire 
prevented draws inevitably and irresistibly closer that 
day when we blast Nazism from the face of the earth 
and send the Japanese war lords to their honorable 
ancestors. 

(Continued on the next page) 





WARTIME FIRE LOSSES—Continued 


Insurance is making a big contribution to this effort, 
but it is so unspectacular that it is often overlooked. 
The record shows that there is hardly a safety feature 
in the modern war plant whose original perfection is not 
connected with the research work of the nation’s fire 
and. casualty companies. Often these features con- 
tribute to efficiency in production as well as to reduction 
of accidents and fire hazards. Experienced insurance 
executives and engineers served war industry in World 
War I through the Fire Protection System of the War 
Industries Board and in the present crisis have organ- 
ized the National Bureau for Industrial Protection. 
Since September, 1940 this bureau has furnished ex- 
pert information and service to the federal government 
at no expense. Its engineers have inspected and advised 
on approximately 600 Army and affiliated projects and 
have made a total of more than 2,000 inspections and re- 


inspections. A total of 120 Naval establishments and 
160 private shipyards have also been inspected and are 
under periodic check-up. Over thirty thousand reports 
on fire, sabotage, accident and boiler explosion pre- 
vention have been transmitted by the bureau to the 
various service commands for review and action, 


Everyone Has a Stake 


With this record of service, some may think that the 
average individual has no place in the fire and accident 
prevention effort of our war program. Fires and indus- 
trial casualties are just as damaging to war production 
whether they are caused by carelessness or saboteurs, 
Therefore, every man, woman and child has a stake 
in the preservation of our country’s resources and can 
help prevent crippling delays that aid the Axis by 
simply being careful. 





MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


FTER a decade of highly favorable returns, fire 
losses in the United States have developed a sharp 
upward trend. The total for April, 1943, as estimated 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, was $34,- 
241,000, the highest April total recorded since 1932. Al- 
though the current figure was almost $5,000,000 under 
the March, 1943 total, it represented an increase of 
$8,000,000 compared with average April losses over 
the ten years 1933 to 1942. 
Fire losses for the first four months of 1943 were 
estimated at $134,363,000 compared with $124,849,000 


and $113,373,000 for the similar periods of 1942 and 
1941 respectively. Compared with the average over the 
years 1933 to 1942 the fire losses for the first one-third 
of this year were up over 16%. 

A comparative table of fire losses for the first four 
months of the past three years follows: 
19530 
$29,337,000 
29,986,000 
30,157,000 
26,220,000 


$115,700,000 


1941 1942 1943 
january $26,470,000 $35,565,000 $27,733,000 
z 26,102,000 30,819,000 33,175,000 
M 31,471,000 30,505,000 39,214,000 
29,330,000 27,960,000 34,241,000 


Total 4 months $113,373,000 $124,849,000 $134,363,000 
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AUTOMOBILE CASUALTY EXPERIENCE 


BODILY INJURY LIABILITY 
STOCK COMPANIES 
Premiums Losses Expenses Fed. Taxes 
Earned Incurred Incurred Incurred 
171,216 53.9 4 — 
171,949 55.2 35.8 1.1 
176,428 56.6 36.6 0.9 48,709 So7 23.0 
192,677 59.9 é 0.6 51,557 
207,120 46.3 35.0 52 56,321 
PROPERTY DAMAGE LIABILITY 
47,138 52.2 39.2 — 12,608 


47,835 57.8 39.2 — 13,068 
49,261 67.7 39.1 0.1 13,342 
54,919 77.1 39.5 _ 14,549 
62,074 57.4 38.0 2.1 17,435 
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MUTUAL COMPANIES 
Losses Expenses Fed.Taxes 
Incurred Incurred Incurred 
54.3 21.9 


Premiums 
Earned 
45,868 
47,439 54.4 


The above table was made up from the figures compiled by the New York State Insurance Department from casualty experi- 
ence exhibits filed by companies licensed in New York. The table shows country-wide earned premiums in thousands of dollars; 
incurred losses are based upon case estimate reserves and include loss adjustment expenses ; incurred expenses exclude federal in- 
come taxes. All rates are to premiums earned. 





FOR OUTSTANDING RECORD OF PRODUCTION, FROM SHIPS TO SEALING WAX, THIS PROUD SYM. 
BOL, THE ARMY OR NAVY “E", IS HONORABLY BESTOWED ON INDUSTRY BY OUR GOVERNMENT. 


THE NORTHERN TRADE MARK HAS BEEN A SYMBOL OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
TO AGENTS AND POLICYHOLDERS FOR OVER A CENTURY. 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. Lt 


FIRE AND . MOBILE INLAND 
MARINE.: REPO OATER CONTRACTS 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO 
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AUTOMOBILE OUTLOOK 


rationing hit the East and was scheduled to be 

extended to the rest of the country, pessimists 
declared an end to the automobile age and predicted 
that within a year all automobiles would be in dead 
storage or confiscated by the government. We made 
arather exhaustive study of the facts, particularly the 
gasoline and rubber situations, all outlined in the June 
issue a year ago. Our conclusion was as follows: “The 
outline of the economic background indicates clearly 
that we must expect a reduction in volume of auto- 
mobile business, first, through a reduction in the 
number of autos insured, and second, through an inevi- 
table reduction in rates because of decreased exposure. 
This will not come suddenly and may not even be 
noticeable in 1942 business, but the handwriting is on 
the wall and companies and agents will do well to 
develop other lines to replace declining automobile pre- 
mums.” We also predicted that 1942 had reasonable 
prospects of being a good automobile year for everyone, 
with the exception of the finance automobile com- 
panies. 


Asien: this time last year, just after gasoline 


Actual Experience 


Briefly, that is just about what happened. The auto- 
mobile as a vital part of our economy has continued to 
operate, on restricted mileage, and an estimated 90% 
oi American war workers continue to reach their jobs 
by automobile. The rate cut came, rather drastic but 
hte enough in the year to have little effect on 1942 
volume which was off very little for the casualty com- 
panies. Fire auto volume, which is influenced by 
finance business, nose dived and was almost cut in half. 
Underwriting experience was the best in years. In- 
curred losses which had steadily risen on liability to 
about 60% and on property damage to 77% in 1941 
dropped to 46% and 57%, respectively, in 1942. These 
ratios are on case estimates of loss reserves which 
reflect the trend in liability experience far more accu- 
rately than the statutory figures which are based on an 
assumed 60% loss ratio. Although fire motor vehicle 
volume dropped precipitately, the incurred loss ratio 
declined from nearly 60% to about 45%. 


Automobiles Considered Vital 


What has happened is history, recorded here to gain 
perspective and help evaluate the future. The persist- 
tnce of the automobile as a part of our way of life is 
striking. In Massachusetts, where all licenses and pol- 
ies expire on December 31, we have a very excellent 
txample of this very fact. Remember that at that time 

ure driving in the East was banned, New England 
Was experiencing a very severe winter and the fuel 
Situation was so acute that there was every indication 
that pleasure driving would be out for the duration, 
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or severely restricted. Approximately 85% of the cars 
were re-registered at once and about half of the re- 
maining have already come in which is sufficient proof 
that people will continue to operate their cars down to 
the last drop of gasoline and the last set of tires. This 
attitude is significant in view of the new ban on pleasure 
driving in the Eastern states which may have to be 
maintained until Germany is defeated. 


Automobiles and Gasoline 


What about these automobiles? How long will they 
last? There were 3,675,000 new passenger autos placed 
in use in 1941, the largest gain in nearly 20 years. The 
increase in number of new cars was almost as great 
in 1940 so that more than one-quarter of all our pas- 
senger automobiles now in use are relatively new cars 
which are capable of furnishing a great deal of trans- 
portation service before they wear out, particularly at 
reduced mileage and speeds. 

Gasoline rations have been issued to 25,000,000 pri- 
vate passenger cars, excluding fleet and official cars. 
Of these automobiles, 15,000,000 (60%) are operating 
on “A” books alone. Approximately 26% have “B” 
coupon books in addition to the basic ration, and 14% 
have been issued “C” books. This has reduced the 
national average mileage of passenger cars to 5,400 
miles annually and cut traffic on all highways more 
than 40%, according to road counts. Traffic in the 
eastern-rationed area is off nearly 50%. Motor fuel 
tax collections are down about 40% in the eastern- 
rationed area and between 20% and 25% in the rest 
of the country. 


Eastern Mileage Cut Ordered 


Figures for the Eastern-rationed area will show a 
further drop as a result of discontinuance of all pleasure 
driving and the 40% cut ordered in truck, bus and taxi- 
cab mileage by the Office of Defense Transportation. 
It is estimated that the slash in commercial vehicle mile- 
age will save 20,000 barrels of gasoline daily which 
added to the 30,000 barrels conserved through the non- 
essential driving ban and further cut in “B” and “C” 
coupon values should bring the total gasoline consump- 
tion in the shortage area within the daily civilian ceiling 
of 356,000 barrels set by the Petroleum Administrator 
for War. The Eastern fuel shortage area embraces the 
twelve Northeastern states, the District of Columbia and 
eight eastern counties of West Virginia. The War Pro- 
duction Board is drawing up a priority list of essential 
commercial services entitled to additional allotments of 
gasoline and has ordered a drastic curtailment of de- 
liveries of less essential commodities. 


This reduction in mileage has made a big difference 
in traffic fatalities. Almost 3,000 lives were saved on 
(Continued on page 18) 
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panies in 1942 re- Se ea basis, as shown on page 
pe the largest pri, Accident and Health .... 95.8% 93.9% 95.2% 93.6% 92.0% = age a 10-point 
mium volume in their Auto Liability 942 933 943 93.6 92.7 rop. Thus, the over-all in- 

history, and the under- Lia. other than Auto.... 95.8 92.5 89.9 84.7 91.0 curred loss ratio is loaded & reporte: 
writing profit reached a Workmen's Compensation 928 93.6 93.6 94.3 by extra statutory loss re & bined lc 
new peak with a reported ood 62. bose 75 20 yen. Set ves and the expense ra- tio sinc 
statutory profit of $80,- Plate Gisss ‘ 98.3 101.6 98.7 1003 tio is higher because of the § mium 
000,000 on more than $1,- Burglary and Theft 9 788 782 773 768 federal tax item. than or 
000,000,000 earned pre- Steam Boiler ..... 1 100.1 97.0 91.9 95.0 The exceptionally profit- J ent wr 
miums, This profit was Engine and Machinery .. 104.9 87.2 =90.0 98.2 able business of the last tory p 

° Auto Property Damage .. 4 95.9 104.9 113.4 97.1 ; 
after federal income taxes Auto Collision ; 949 993 1063 968 few years has at last made §§ $80,000 
of about $35,000,000. Other P. D. and Coll. ... 76.0 82.2 762 766 up for the long period of § emed | 
(Some $15,000,000 addi- Credit ' 85.9 82.7 765 765 losses on casualty lines, § 000,000 
tional federal income tax Sprinkler . 86.0 90.9 88.2 1086 However, in the last  pensatic 
: d : 1942 % Livestock “ 96.7 96.0 92.5 96.4 t t fi . th t k 1 
rer we Was Miscellaneous Auto 4 CA 3 622 og  ‘WEMty “ive years ee ee | 
charged against surplus or Unsegregated " 94.3 101.1 105.0 94.8 casualty companies have & the mo 
investment accounts and - - - — hada profit of only $230- @ written 
thus not treated as under- . Grand — : NB 25% W8% %M-1% 000,000 on $16,000,000, H ulty c 
o.° r remiums ritten 2 

writing expense. ) Thecom- (Millions $ $821 $870 $997 $1,110 000 of earned premiums, § iutomol 
bined loss andexpense ratio * Losses incurred to premiums earned; expenses incurred to premiums but premium volume has irst pla 
was 91.1%. This all-time "te" grown from $130,000,000 & and rat 
record is due principally to the improved experience on to more than $1,000,000,000, unearned premium liability 1943. 
automobile lines brought about by the sharp reduction has reached $445,000,000, and agency and administra- Just : 
in driving and lower national speed limit. Underwriting _ tive plants and substantial loss reserves have been estab- erty dai 
experience on the $92,000,000 automobile property lished. tion in | 
damage and collision business showed a marked im- Automobile lines remained the largest source of 1942 & from at 
provement with the combined loss and expense ratios casualty business, but showed a small decline for the J level. 1 
on the two lines dropping from 113.4 to 97.1 and from year, while workmen’s compensation premiums jumped & ratio or 
106.3 to 96.8, respectively. Automobile liability regis- more than 35% and may well become the largest cas- @ was hic 
tered only a small decline, due to statutory loss reserve ualty line in 1943. line as 
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S25 casualty com- * Combined Loss and Expense Ratios requirements but on a case 





1942—-STOCK CASUALTY—UNDERWRITING BY CLASSES—1942 


Losses and ——Ratios to Premiums Written—, 
c. Losses Comms. Other Total *Under- 
° « ; and Cl. and Undr. Undr. writing 
Premiums Unearned Premiums Premiums Exps. Brok’ge Exps. Exps. Profit 
Written Premiums Earned Earned Paid Inc’ Inc’ Inc’d or Loss 
Accident and Health $196,971 $51,250 $195,456 . 51.1 20.8 38.9 $14,623 
Auto Liability 242,908 251,961 . 53.2 20.4 ‘ 41.7 
Liability other than Auto .... 98,711 93,646 . 35.2 20.4 25. 45.9 
Workmen’s Compensation ... 286,223 i 265,228 47.9 10.2 ° 
ideli 40,365 “f 40,236 : 25.9 20.7 
66,008 : 7 25.3 
Plate Glass 10,798 ‘ : 30.6 
Burglary and Theft 29,325 ‘ : 26.0 
Steam Boiler 8,721 od : ze. 
Engine and Machinery 5,971 P ‘ 17.9 
Auto Property Damage 76,450 4 . 21.5 
Auto Collision 16,248 } ; 24.6 
Other P. D. and Collision ... 3,120 9,395 ‘ F 19.8 
Credit 1,778 3,567 20. ; 24.3 
Sprinkler 860 705 ‘ 36. 21.9 
Livestock 310 640 , : 12.6 
Miscellaneous Auto 3,119 6,958 35.; . 25.5 
Unsegregated 1,474 2,415 . ‘ 22.7 
TOTALS, 1942 $446,444 $1,083,775 : ‘ 18.6 - : TOT 
* Last 000 omitted. Last 
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BY CLASSES. 1942 
-MUTUAL CASUALTY 


UTUAL casualty 
Memessie in 1942 

wrote a record vol- 
wyme of business and 
reported the lowest com- 
bined loss and expense ra- 
tio since 1927, when pre- 
mium volume was less 
than one-quarter of pres- 
et writings. The statu- 
tory profit was nearly 
$80,000,000, or 19% on 
armed premiums of $415,- 
000,000. Workmen’s com- 
pensation premiums rose 
neatly 35% to make this 
the most important line 
written by the mutual cas- 
wlty carriers. In 1941 
aitomobile lines were in 


* Combined Loss and Expense Ratios 


Accident and Health .... 
Auto Liability 

Lia. other than Auto .... 
Workmen's Compensation 


Plate Glass 

Burglary and Theft 

Steam Boiler 

Engine and Machinery .. 
Auto Property Damage .. 
Auto Collision 

Other P. D. and Coll. ... 
Miscellaneous Auto 
Unsegregated 


Grand Totals 
Premiums Written 


(Millions) 


1938 
81.4% 
82.2 
79.5 
79.6 
75.6 
33.1 
89.4 
56.5 
64.2 
58.5 
78.2 
89.1 
52.8 
70.2 
89.2 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


85.8% 90.0% 86.6% 85.6% 
81.5 85.0 81.7 77.1 


75.5 
78.5 
72.2 
60.3 
83.6 
61.4 
62.6 
58.1 
82.1 

89.8 
59.9 
76.2 
87.2 


70.8 
78.0 
80.8 
50.6 
88.5 
59.3 
59.5 
54.0 
90.1 

97.4 
69.1 

79.9 
93.7 


68.5 
81.0 
64.5 
46.7 
85.8 
61.3 
58.0 
57.1 
97.0 
100.4 
61.9 
81.0 
92.0 


74.7 
79.9 
73.8 
77.7 
84.3 
62.2 
55.5 
42.4 
81.4 
82.8 
48.3 
74.5 
89.4 





80.3% 
$231 


81.2% 
$257 


83.8% 
$293 


84.0%, 
$364 


80.2% 
$427 


* Losses incurred to premiums earned; expenses incurred to premiums 


written. 


Also when a substantial 
volume of workmen’s com- 
pensation premiums is 
written under retrospective 
or graduated premium dis- 
count plans the loss ratio 
tends to be higher and the 
expense ratio lower than 
under the normal standard 
manual premium basis. 
Although the mutual 
companies reported a 
lower loss ratio on auto- 
mobile liability and work- 
men’s compensation than 
did the stock carriers, the 
over-all mutual loss ratio 
was about six points higher 
than the stock company 
loss ratio, due to the fact 


that the stock companies write a much larger volume of 
fidelity, surety, burglary, theft and other low loss ratio 
lines. 


frst place, but auto volume in 1942 showed no advance 
aid rate cuts will unquestionably lower its volume in 


1943. 


nistra- Just as with the stock companies, automobile prop- All lines written by the mutual casualty companies 
estab- erty damage and collision showed the sharpest reduc- showed substantial profits and the least profitable, acci- 

tion in loss ratio, nearly 20 points, bringing these lines dent and health, had a margin of profit of nearly 15 
f 1942 Bf from about a break-even point to a definitely profitable points, while the margin on workmen’s compensation 
or the # level. There was some reduction in auto liability loss and automobile amounted to just over 20 points. Of 
umped # ratio on the statutory basis, but the big improvement course, these total figures include all types of com- 


St Cas- panies, those operating on a dividend basis and those 
writing at advance discounts, those operating direct 


and those operating through agents. 


was hidden by the loss reserve requirements on this 
line as shown by the case basis figures on page 14, 
which disclose a drop of nearly 10 points in loss ratio. 


1942—-MUTUAL CASUALTY—UNDERWRITING BY CLASSES—1942 


Losses and -——Ratios to Premiums Written—, 
Cl. Exps. Losses Comms. Other Total 
Inc’d to and Cl. and Undr. Undr. 
Premiums Exps. Brok’ge Exps. Exps. 
Earne Paid Ine’d Inc’d or Loss 
56.6 53.0 14. 14.1 : $12,359 
49.8 10. 16.8 . 18,800 


*Under- 
writing 
Profit 


Ratio to 
Prems. 
Earned 


. * . 


Premiums 
Earned 


$89,821 


Unearned 
Premiums 


$13,390 


Premiums 
ritten 


Accident and Health $91,372 


eas 
_ 
NS) 


LE Ran: 


Auto Liability 

liability other than Auto .... 
Workmen’s Compensation ... 
Fdeity 

ur 


78,322 
18,812 
163,631 
1,017 


25,237 
7,921 
30,815 


80,157 
17,835 
154,285 
909 


un 
_ 
oo 


18.0 
13.7 
24.4 
28.5 


4,260 
29,256 
216 

14 


1 —_ 


37 
1,130 
1,502 
1,093 
1,360 

26,490 
19,743 
2,031 
6,395 
13,358 


25 
1,208 
1,614 


149 
524 
393 
682 
4,882 
3,477 
1,033 


1, 
1,517 


oh co 


17.3 
22.3 


1 
— 
— eer | 
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Burglary and Theft 
im Boiler 
Engine and Machinery 
Auto Property Damage 
Auto Collision 
Other P. D. and Collision .... 
Miscellaneous Auto 
Unsegregated 
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, TOTALS, 1942 


$104,933 
Last 000 omitted. 


$416,146 


— 
~~ 
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AUTOMOBILE OUTLOOK—Continued 


the nation’s streets and highways in the first three 
months of this year as compared with the same period 
last year, according to the National Safety Council. 
The traffic death toll for the first quarter of 1943 was 
5,050. For the same period last year it was 7,960. 
The reduction was 2,910 or 37%. The figures reveal 
that the monthly reductions caused by wartime traffic 
restrictions are becoming smaller, not only in relation 
to 1942, but also to the more normal traffic year of 
1941. For instance, the January toll this year was 
down 45% from 1942 and 41% from 1941. February 
was 34% below 1942 and 40% below 1941, but March 
was only 28% less than last year and only 35% below 
1941. There has been some increase in driving as 
gasoline tax reports by 27 states showed a 10% in- 
crease in average daily consumption from January to 
February this year, while the normal seasonal increase 
is only 2%. 


Automobiles and Tires 


The burden of keeping civilian America rolling rests 
in large part upon the shoulders of America’s motorists 
to whose care is consigned the greatest single reserve 
of rubber remaining to the United Nations. Close to 
8,000,000 tires were purchased by the government under 
the idle tire purchase plan of which about half were so 
badly worn or damaged that they were good only for 
scrap. This is a small number compared with normal 
annual sales of 40,000,000, but America’s motorized 
millions are no longer riding themselves off the roads 
at a rate of 344% per month and re-capping is esti- 
mated to be able to keep vital transportation going until 
synthetic rubber can take over. 


Synthetic Rubber 


In his third progress report on the rubber program, 
Rubber Director Jeffers disclosed that twenty-seven 
units for the manufacture of synthetic rubber were in 
operation or ready for operation, that all the eighty-four 
units would be in operation before the end of 1943 and 
would provide in 1944 over 750,000 long tons of crude 
rubber equivalent. 

The manufacture of rubber tires for civilian use 
must be resumed this year so that the industry will be 
in a position to produce the 30,000,000 new tires which 
must be fabricated in 1944 to keep the country’s auto- 
mobiles rolling. To this end the rubber industry must 
train new personnel, put its tire-making machinery back 
into condition for production and fabricate at least 
5,000,000 new tires before the end of the year. 

f 
Used Car Prices Advance 


Automobiles are a vital link in the nation’s strained 
transportation system. Very few cars have been placed 
in dead storage and those few may be lured out by 
skyrocketing used car prices. The used car field was 
very slow following nationwide rationing last fall but 
excess spending money looking for an outlet has 
brought new customers into the field. Sales without 
trade-ins, which normally run between 10% and 15%, 
have jumped to between 35% and 40%. Prices are up 
an estimated 175% over normal depreciation figures 


and are highest in war production centers. Prices are 
lowest in the gas short East and rise across the country 
to a high on the Pacific coast where a 1941 model may 
bring up to $400 over its price when new. Price ceilings 
may be placed on used passenger cars just as they have 
been placed on used trucks, but unless they also cover 
extra equipment the same difficulties will arise as ep. 
countered in the truck field where a $400 truck often 
contains a $200 heater. 


Automobile Insurance 


Estimates have been made that automobile insur- 
ance business will be cut in half this year because of the 
big rate cut and the fewer cars insured. This should be 
far from the case. First of all, only about five-eighths 
of premium volume originates from private passenger 
autos, the class hardest hit by rate reductions. Next, 
and probably most important, too many agents get their 
livelihood from automobile business to sit idly by and 
watch their income shrink, while the cost of living rises, 
Agents are taking advantage of lower rates to go after 
extended limits and broader coverage. They are deliver- 
ing renewal policies to their customers and pointing out 
how the higher limits, comprehensive coverage, medical 
expense reimbursement and other features may be had 
for the same or somewhat smaller total premium. 


Financial Responsibility Laws 


There has been no wholesale failure to renew because 
of the lower hazard in less driving, and there are many 
new assureds who never before felt they could afford 
coverage. Another factor that is very important is the 
response to the new safety responsibility motor vehicle 
laws that some of the states have adopted. There was 
considerable publicity and real selling effort on the part 
of companies and agents when the new law was passed 
and later when it went into effect in New York State 
with the result that insured cars jumped from less than 
30% of registered autos to between 75% and 80%. 
Similar laws have recently passed in Indiana, Oregon 
and Michigan and are under favorable consideration 
in several additional states. Not many years ago only 
20% of all automobiles were insured. Now at least 
30% are insured. A jump of ten points on the 25,000; 
000 passenger cars is a very sizable slice of business, 
and with some 70% still uninsured, there is still room 
for further gains—particularly when rates are lower 
than they have ever been, many car owners have the 
extra money and automobile agents are faced with a 
loss in income unless they increase the number of cars 
insured. 


Decline Within Bounds 


Inevitably, there will be a decline in auto business 
but many of the companies and agents should be able 


to keep it within the 15% to 25% scale rather than § 


the 50% drop so freely predicted. The finance busi- 
ness had its big drop last year and the declines in the 
fire motor vehicle business this year should be mort 
moderate. In fact, much of the business in this field is 
being renewed without further depreciation in values, 
due to the higher used car prices, smaller mileage and 
generally better care being taken of the automobiles. 
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MEDICAL CARE INSURANCE 


by LOUIS H. PINK, 


President of Associated Hospital Service of New York 


NE of the important ques- 

tions which the people of 

this country are asking today 
‘whether it is necessary to follow 
weat Britain and many of the 
uiropean countries in a plan of 
impulsory health service. The re- 
rt of Sir William Beveridge in 
‘tain, and that of the National 
sources Planning Board in our 
‘country have raised the question 
try definitely. 
We may not be able to find a 


muck solution for this problem but 


© must give consideration to it. 
‘ls country has generally lagged 
tleast a quarter of a century be- 
"nd Europe in providing social in- 
irance. Only in recent years have 
"made rapid progress. This is 
Mderstandable because our condi- 


OR JUNE, 1943 


the State of New York. 


tions and philosophy of life have 
been different. There has _ been 
greater opportunity here for poor 
men to become well-to-do, and our 
economic classes have not been strat- 
ified as they have in Europe. We 
have been chiefly concerned with 
providing opportunity for advance- 
ment, while other countries with a 
more static industrial society have 
sought to raise the general level of 
subsistence by compulsory insurance 
measures. 


Voluntary Effort First 


Most of us would like to find a 
solution through voluntary and co- 
operative effort if we can. In any 
event, we want to do everything 
possible to meet the situation 


and former Superintendent of Insurance of 


through such cooperation before we 
embark upon an all-embracing social 
and economic plan such as that ad- 
vocated by Sir William Beveridge. 
If we find that we cannot bring 
adequate hospital and medical care 
to the public through voluntary et- 
forts, we must consider some form 
of compulsion which will at the 
same time preserve our individual 
rights and privileges and the best 
traditions of the medical profession. 

One important experiment now 
being made in this country is pre- 
paid hospital and medical care. In 
the hospital field this effort has had 
remarkable success. In a little more 
than a decade the non-profit Plans 
have been able to bring protection 
to a group of eleven million people. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Medical Insurance—Continued 


If those protected by the stock and 
mutual companies are added, the 
number of persons who have hos- 
pital protection is in the neighbor- 
hood of fifteen million. 

While it is too early to come to 
any final conclusion, the indications 
are that through voluntary hospital 
insurance we shall be able to get suf- 
ficient volume to make compulsion 
unnecessary. Our efforts now are 
directed toward reaching the lower 
income groups and in seeking to en- 
roll a larger proportion of the com- 
munity. In this state there are nine 
Plans, more than in any other state 
except Ohio which has an equal 
number. Often there is a single 
Plan for the entire state. Where 
there are a number of Plans, there 
is always some overlapping, duplica- 
tion, and wasted effort. In New 
York we are singularly free from 
that. There is good team work and 
many of the advantages which ac- 
crue to a single, statewide Plan are 
attained here by cooperative efforts. 


Uniform Contracts 


Under the leadership of the Buf- 
falo organization we are now work- 
ing on a uniform contract for the 
entire state which will make it easier 
to transfer subscribers from one 
Plan to another and to enroll groups 
of employees located in different 
sections of the state. A uniform 
state contract will help materially 
towards the next step, a uniform 
national contract. 

We cannot succeed without the 
active cooperation of the hospitals 





and the medical profession. This the 
New York State hospital Plans en- 
joy in very large measure. 


Medical Coverage 


It is much more difficult to mar- 
ket medical coverage. Medical in- 
surance of one kind or another is 
being sold throughout the country 
—some on the group basis, by such 
organizations as Group Health As- 
sociation at Washington, D. C. 
Other Plans are on more traditional 
lines and are approved and some- 
times sponsored by state and county 
medical associations. It is not diff- 
cult to sell hospitalization to the pub- 
lic but it is hard to get people to 
realize that it is quite as essential to 
have protection against medical ex- 
pense. 

Illness which requires hospitaliza- 
tion is recognized as catastrophic, 
but there is always the hope that if 
a doctor is needed, a few'calls at a 
minimum of expense may”be suffi- 
cient. The public.knows that at the 
hospital it has to pay cash; but the 
physician is usually willing to ac- 
cept his money over a period of time. 
A great deal of educational work 
is necessary if medical plans are to 
succeed. 


Administrative Problems 


Experience has also shown that 
it is more difficult for a medical plan 
to secure a large number of sub- 
scribers unless the business organ- 
ization of an existing hospital plan 
is used for administration and mak- 
ing sales. Some medical plans have 
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been started by physicians who do 
not realize that they are engaged in 
a venture involving business and 
insurance experience as well as 
numerous medical problems. Such 
plans usually fail. Physicians should 
have control of the medical policies 
but they are usually not equipped 
to handle business transactions nor 
do they as a rule have sufficient 
knowledge of insurance. The mor- 
tality among medical plans in this 
state has been high. 


Some Plans Have Progressed 


The two Plans in this state which 
have made the most progress are in 
Buffalo and Utica and are sold 
through the agency of the Hospital 
Plans. There are three in New 
York City, one of which is affiliated 
with Associated Hospital Service, 
All five together have not yet se- 
cured fifty thousand subscribers— 
in contrast to over two million coy- 
ered for hospitalization. Some 
medical Plans have been endorsed 
by medical organizations, but one 
cause of small sales and lack of in- 
terest is the fact that organized 
medicine has too often been content 
to pass resolutions and do nothing 
further. If medical Plans are an 
effective solution for the better dis- 
tribution of medical care they must 
be developed to such an extent that 
they can reasonably meet the need of 
that large segment of the people 
who get little or no medical service. 
The hospital association should act 
as the selling agent for medical cov- 
erage. Michigan is the only state, 
with the possible exception of Cal- 
ifornia, in which the sale of nor- 
profit medical insurance has beet 
successful from the standpoint ot 
volume. The Michigan Hospital 
Service has 866,000 subscribers to 
the hospital plan; 477,000 are cov- 
ered in the medical plan. There are 
more medical subscribers in Mich- 
igan than in all the other states put 
together. 

The large volume of sales it 
Michigan could not have been ef 
fected but for the support of the 
State Medical Society and many 
county organizations. Strong umidi 
support in the automobile industry 
and the backing of large employers 
has helped materially to make this 
enrollment possible. Also this large 
volume of sales was achieved at # 
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time of high wages and full employ- 
ment. But with due allowance for 
all of these favorable factors, 
Michigan has shown that medical 
insurance can be sold if it has the 
right backing and is pushed with 
sufficient vim and vigor. 

In the New York City area an 
effort is now being made to merge 
the three medical Plans so that there 
will be less confusion and united 
support may be obtained from medi- 
cal societies and the public. If such 
merger is effected it would seem 
desirable to retain the indemnity 
plan which is the easiest to admin- 
ister and for which there is some 
public demand. But this is not 
enough. A service plan though more 
expensive and therefore harder to 
sll, is more useful to the public 
because it gives the necessary care 
at a fixed cost and is underwritten 
by the medical profession. Both 
types should be included at the out- 
set with sales emphasis on the serv- 
ice plan. 


Medical Plan Fundamentals 


In working out prepaid plans for 
medical care there are some funda- 
mentals which should receive con- 
sideration : 

Plans should be statewide when- 
ever possible. The sale of sub- 
scriptions involves business and 
administrative ability and should 
generally be carried on by others 
than physicians. But medical policies 
should be formulated and controlled 
by the profession which must also 
assume the responsibility for the 
quality of medical service. 

The profession must be prepared 
to render service to low income 
groups at a price which will make 
the sale of the product possible, but 
itis not desirable to freeze medical 
lees below a point consistent with 
good medical care. 

The comprehensive plan which in- 
dudes visits to the home and doc- 
tor’s office is difficult from the ac- 
tuarial standpoint. Several Plans 
are now concentrating upon the sale 
of surgical and medical coverage in 
the hospital only. Yet the compre- 
hensive plan is the most valuable of 
all, for it is_preventive as well as 
curative since it encourages people 
'o get medical attention in the early 
‘ages of illness. It is hoped that 
the comprehensive plan may evolve 
‘rom medical care in the hospital. 
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Medical Responsibility 


Some physicians, assured of pay- 
ment, may make unnecessary visits. 
The solution of this problem is a 
professional responsibility. Medical 
societies, through proper commit- 
tees, should have the courage to 
meet this situation. The “deductible 
clause” requiring payment for the 
first few visits is actuarially de- 
sirable but discourages sales and may 
cause subscribers to neglect seeking 
needed care. The objective of medi- 
cal care Plans should be to encour- 
age legitimate use. 

Restricted coverage may be neces- 
sary in the early stages but, as with 
most social institutions, the problem 
of where we are going must never be 
lost from view. 


Broad Scope 


Medical care plans should not be 
designed solely for industrial work- 
ers in urban centers but should in- 
clude rural groups as well. Though 
difficult to achieve, a comprehensive 
plan should seek to include care of 
public assistance groups, medical 
indigents, and farmers aided through 
the Farm Security Administration, 
as well as persons in the middle in- 
come brackets. 

There is considerable controversy 
over the income limitation. $3,000 
for a family seems to be generally 
accepted throughout the country. 


Selling Is Big Problem 


The need and the demand are not 
the same. Selling is a bigger problem 
than anticipated and there is no such 
existing public demand for prepaid 
medical service as is claimed by the 
advocates of both private and gov- 
ernment plans. 

One of the first important steps 
in the development of a medical 
care plan is public education so that 
consumers may. appreciate the real 
value of comprehensive medical 
service. 


Medical Leadership 


If medical insurance plans are to 
be successful, we must look to the 
medical profession for leadership 
and support. They cannot be suc- 
cessfully developed by people who 
are seeking to create jobs for them- 
selves. They will not work unless 
the medical profession is willing to 
experiment and assume some risk. 

Responsibility for developing a 
forwardlooking and _ statesmenlike 
plan rests upon medical organiza- 
tions. The profession must accept 
the challenge or pass the leadership 
on. The appointment of a planning 
committee by the State Medical 
Society to assume leadership and re- 
sponsibility for social progress is one 
of the most encouraging things 


which has happened in recent years. 
From an address before the New York State 
Medical Society. . 
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Reinsurance Lessens the Shock! 


The care and skill with which your reinsurance 
contract is drawn may be the deciding factor 
in the financial stability or even the existence 
of your company. 

We offer experience, and extensive facilities 
designed to meet all types of reinsurance 
requirements. It is one of the advantages of 
placing your reinsurance with the Excess 
Insurance Company of America. 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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BACK tc FUNDAMENTALS 


more particularly their leaders, 

have strayed from the straight 
and narrow, and, oftentimes, rocky 
road, over which we must of neces- 
sity travel if we are to arrive at 
correct judgments based on sound 
economic reasoning. 

Economics in its higher ranges is 
a field of thought and action in 
which only maturity and depth of 
perception have any right to find 
lodgment. I say right, but all of us 
should know that in both public and 
private activities literally thousands 
unjustly claim that right. Perhaps 
not all of us know, however, that 
the number of top-flight economists 
in this country is relatively small. 
For every one of them we have, in 
my opinion, scores of pretenders, 
many of whom are callow, and many 
more merely medicine men crying 
out their nostrums in loud voices. 


T= American people of late, 


No Place for Sentiment 


The science of economics has in 
itself no place for sentiment, nor has 
tt any place for predilections and 
preconceived notions. It demands 
wld, methodical thinking with no 
im tgard whatever for the ends to be 
feached, except to reach the truth. 

y an honest man has any right 

Nd indulge in such thinking. Failing 
that virtue, he quickly becomes 
@ opportunist, and then a false 
ophet caught up with the unscru- 
pilous practice of misreading signs 
amd omens and declaring what he 
tads to be as true and fixed as the 
Polar star. Most learned professions 
ie entered only after long and con- 
Miuous preparation under the over- 
Bight of experienced practitioners ; 
the field of economics, however, 
may set up shop possessed only 
®@a brightly lettered “shingle,” plus 
nat college boys call a “good line.” 


Wealth vs. Welfare 
) One of the popular and persist- 
fallacies that refuses to down 


is that wealth measures welfare. 
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by DEAN CHARLES M. THOMPSON 


College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Illinois 


“Increase our wealth, and we in- 
crease our welfare,” is the slogan of 
those who reason loosely and who 
see only the externals. An increase 
in wealth might bring an increase in 
welfare, and again it might not. 
Wealth, in the generally accepted 
sense of that term, is measured in 
a standard monetary unit; welfare 
concerns itself with economic goods 
and their -allocation among the 
people. 

It requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to envisage a_belea- 
guered city of great wealth in which 
the inhabitants are reduced to short 
rations and even to eating dog meat. 
Food in that city is scarce but high- 
priced. Scarce as are the units of 
this good, their total value measured 
in money exceeds the total value of 
the food there when it was plentiful 
and cheap. 

This is an extreme case, I grant, 
but a case that has its counterparts 
many times in the run of a year in 
this country. A short wheat crop 
may mean increased wealth with a 
corresponding decline in welfare. 
One deals with a precious economic 
good; the other, with a mere meas- 
uring unit. One is vitally concrete ; 
the other, a mere abstraction. 


The Doctrine of Scarcity 


This confusion of wealth and wel- 
fare is at the bottom of the doctrine 
of scarcity. Votaries of this doctrine 
hold the view that the, way to 
achieve better distribution is to level 
off the peaks of production rather 
than to elevate the depressed con- 
sumption areas. The outstanding 
examples in this respect are found 
in restricted production and even in 
the destruction of goods already 
produced. Out of such application 
of the doctrine of scarcity come 
higher prices and perhaps an in- 


crease in wealth as measured by a 
monetary unit. It seems doubtful, 
however, that so long as people are 
underfed and underhoused any ad- 
ditional welfare can be had by such 
procedure. 

Another instance of how far we 
can stray from fundamentals is 
found in the persistent clamor for 
sharing wealth and income. The 
advocates of this doctrine are 
blinded to the simple truth that the 
only wealth and the only income to 
be shared, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, are present wealth and pres- 
ent income. They seldom, if ever, 
give serious consideration to what 
might happen to future wealth and 
future income if what we now have 
is brought together in one stock pile 
and then redistributed according to 
some preconceived plans. 


Expectation of Ownership 


Many factors enter into the ef- 
forts people exert to secure eco- 
nomic goods for present consump- 
tion or for consumption when 
production years come to an end. 
One factor certainly is the expecta- 
tion on the part of the individual 
that he may retain what is his to 
use as he sees fit with due regard for 
the general welfare. Robbed of this 
expectation by being forced to share 
with others what he rightfully feels 
is his own, it is hardly likely that he 
will continue to produce and to save, 
certainly not on a former scale. 

I suspect that at the very basis of 
this doctrine is the false idea that 
economic goods come into being 
spontaneously without planning and 
labor, and that, come what may, 
such spontaneity will continue unin- 
terrupted to the very end. Ap- 
parently, many of those who hold 
to this doctrine most firmly are they 

(Continued on page 76) 
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B Y safety engineering work, insurance is saving 
millions of man-hours formerly lost through in- 
dustrial accidents, easing the man-power shortage, and increas- 


ing America’s war output by hundreds of planes, tanks and guns. 


Yet vital as is this contribution, insurance men are still not satisfied. 
That’s why they’re constantly increasing their knowledge of wartime in- 
surance problems . . . redoubling their activity in contacting and serving 
their clients . .. For you insurance men know that no American can be 


satisfied with his war contribution until Victory is won! 


U.S.EF«G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 





Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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GENCY 


' Cove are ta and producers 


alike are having to deal with 

a brand new set of problems 
created by wartime conditions. In 
an effort to determine more about 
these problems, the A‘tna recently 
conducted a survey among 200 rep- 
resentative agents throughout the 
country. These agents were asked 
about their problems, and how they 
were meeting them. 

In answer to the question “What 
plan have you adopted to replace 
customers lost due to their entry 
jnto the armed forces or for other 
feasons occasioned by the war?” 
most agents replied that to date this 
loss has: not been too serious, al- 
though it will probably become more 
so in the months ahead. 





Specific Answers 


One agent wrote, “The fellow 
who has gone to war is still my as- 
sured. I try to correspond with him 
tegularly. While he is away, I see 
to it that his insurance needs receive 
proper attention, and when he re- 
turns I hope that he will find that 
I have warranted his continued 
friendship.” 

Another agent answered, “We 
recommend a personal survey for 
customers called into the service ex- 
plaining we would like to set up 
their insurance and handle it for 
them while they are in the service.” 





Customer Analysis 


To offset business lost many 
agents are using what we term a 
customer analysis plan, by which 
the insurance requirements of all 
customers are determined as care- 
fully as possible and in selected cases 
the entire account is solicited on the 
basis of a definite and complete pro- 
gram of coverage and agency serv- 
ice, 

Regarding the question of the war 
worker as a prospect for insurance, 
the survey indicated that agents who 
were making a definite bid for this 
dass of business were in the minor- 
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ity at present, but as the demands 
of war take an ever increasing num- 
ber of men and women from their 
normal pursuits and place them in 
war factories, many agents will no 
doubt take an increasing interest in 
this field. 


Agents should consider war work- 
ers as prospects and solicit them 
not on any blanket basis, but in- 
dividually—on the basis of their 
work and general background. If 
the war worker is a skilled crafts- 
man, a substantial citizen, and the 
type who is likely to have a job 
after the war, by all means put him 
on your prospect list. In analyzing 
your present customers, you may 


PROBLEMS 


by C. G. HALLOWELL, 


Vice President, 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 


find many whose circumstances have 
changed by reason of acquiring a 
high-paying war job. The insurance 
requirements of many people in this 
category have increased consider- 
ably. 

One agent answering the question 
about war workers said that he was 
using the “endless chain’ idea in 
prospecting and another agent re- 
ported that he had been put in touch 
with a number of desirable prospects 
by local labor leaders. 


Agency Personnel 


The most vexatious problem of 
all, and the one for which there is 
no complete solution, is that of 
maintaining adequate agency per- 
sonnel. It is a problem which has 
two angles—first, that of maintain- 
ing an adequate clerical staff; and 
second, preparing for the eventuality 
of the agent, or his salesman, being 
called into military service, or for 
war work. 

A considerable number of our 
agents report that their wives are 
helping at the office part of each day. 
Not only does this alleviate the 
shortage of clerical help, but it gives 
the agent an opportunity to instruct 
his wife regarding the business, so 
she will be able to carry on should 
he be called to service. Several 
agents have re-employed former 
women employees who gave up the 
business for the job of home-maker. 
Many such women are being em- 
ployed on a part-time basis. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Agency Management—Continued 

One of our larger agencies con- 
ducts a thirty minute class each 
morning so that all of the office 
personnel will have a better under- 
standing of the agency’s operations. 
Responsibility for certain work has 
been redistributed in order to lessen 
the effect on the agency of the resig- 
nation or drafting of a key em- 
ployee. 


Special Instruction 


The problem of providing the 
necessary instruction to employees 
—new or old—in the essentials of 
the business should not be too dif- 
ficult as there are many educational 
facilities of one type or another 
which are available. It will not be 
my purpose to discuss here these 
various facilities. The important 
thing is to utilize those of the avail- 
able facilities which will best fit the 
purposes and circumstances of the 
agency. 


Many agents, anticipating a call 
to military service, are adding to 
their customer indexes special notes 
of instruction indicating how the 
risk should be handled in the event 
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of their absence. In other agencies, 
the analysis questionnaire is kept on 
file and this supplies a great deal of 
information to the person substitut- 
ing for the agent. Another agent 
has met the labor problem by doing 
his soliciting by day, and all his own 
detail work in his office in the eve- 
ning. 


Planned Itineraries 


Agents are making wise use of 
planned daily itineraries, public 
transportation systems and the tele- 
phone to meet the gasoline and tire 
shortage. Several agents report that 
all of the day’s calls are planned 
the previous evening. Another agent 
reports being able to cut down his 
monthly mileage in his car from 1,- 
200 to 500 by wise use of the tele- 
phone and the mails. 


The many comments about the 
increased and more effective use of 
the telephone in agency service could 
be compressed into a fine advertise- 
ment for the telephone company. 
Very few of the 200 agents who re- 
ported to us failed to mention the 
increased value to them of Mr. Bell’s 
famous invention. 


114 SANSOME STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Many agents report improvements 
and simplifications in their office 
systems. The multiple billing system 
is growing in popularity. Mailing 
of renewals is a growing practice. 

Special Agents 

The “maintenance men” of insur- 
ance—supervising general agents, 
state agents, managers, agency 
superintendents, special agents and 
home office field men—face special 
problems. Many of them are now 
having to cover territory formerly 
covered by two or more men and, 
as far as circumstances will permit, 
they are working on an appointment 
basis, planning their calls well ahead 
of time and making sure that the 
man they want to see will be avail- 

able. 

In conclusion let me say that we 
feel that the insurance industry is 
doing a good job i in maintaining the 
necessary services and facilities, and 
that it will continue to meet its ob- 
ligations to the public, both from 
the standpoint of service and st 
curity, regardless of how difficult or 
how rough the going becomes. 


From an address before the Board of Fire ad 
Casualty Underwriters, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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NEWS 


WHAT 


HE topic assigned to me is, 
Tier an Insurance Buyer Ex- 

pects of His Agent.” As Red 
Skelton says on the radio, “I can 
answer that, but it will only lead to 
bloodshed.” ‘You know as well as 
I do we all expect too much, but in 
a few simple words I will try to 
present to you my views and hope 
they may be of some slight benefit. 
| would like to have it understood 
that anything I might say in the na- 
ture of criticism of agents generally 
or insurance practices is not to be 
interpreted as applying to the agency 
handling our insurance, as our 
present connections are very satis- 
factory and it will be quite useless 
for you to call on us Monday morn- 
ing with the expectation of obtain- 
ing our insurance business. 

The handling of the insurance for 
our firm 1aust be classed as a side 
line which has been added to my 
other duties. Primarily I am a credit 
man, I hope, and based on the usual 
theory as to credit men I presume 
my remarks may be interpreted by 
some as merely a sour point of view. 
You can judge for yourselves 
whether my thoughts and theories 
are right or wrong. We deal with 
credit problems on the basis of three 
principal yardsticks commonly called 
the Three C’s, which are character, 
capital and capacity. Maybe we 
should enlarge on these principles 
today, but with some stretch of the 
imagination, we could put figuring 
new taxes and filling out govern- 
ment forms under capacity. I have 
tried to divide my subject today into 
three parts which I feel cover most 
requirements of an insurance buyer. 


Most Important Element 


The first essential is security. No 
One is more conscious of what a 
failure means to a firm than a credit 
man, and we must realize that fail- 
ures usually come in periods of 
greatest catastrophes. Firms in the 
mercantile business absorbed very 
substantial credit losses during the 
past ten years when business profits 
Were at a low ebb. Major catas- 
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trophes in the insurance field can- 
not be anticipated except by re- 
serves, but when calamity strikes 
you, you will give the most serious 
thought to the value of security. 
Our firm, in existence for seventy- 
one years, has experienced no sub- 
stantial insurance loss. We want 
none, but if it should come, we want 
to know that our insurance has been 
so placed that settlement of any 
reasonable claim will be made fully 
and promptly. I have had occasion 
to contact many other insurance 
buyers in ‘similar positions in firms 
throughout the Middlewest. Not 
one has failed to place security as 
the most important element in insur- 
ance. 


The Price Element 


The second item I wish to men- 
tion is price. The teacher asked 
Johnny, “If coal is $10 a ton, how 
much do you get for $25?” Johnny’s 
answer was, “Two tons.” The 
teacher said, “That is not right, 
Johnny,” and he said, “I know it 
isn’t, but that’s what you get any- 
way.” Many insurance buyers feel 
the same way about insurance, but 
I believe this is gradually being cor- 
rected. There is less reason to argue 
price now than, I believe, was true 
years ago. Fire risks are carefully 
studied and inspected. Efficient 
rating bureaus classify the risk in- 
volved. Methods of preventing acci- 
dents have shown splendid returns 
bringing about a decrease in casualty 
insurance rates. I feel insurance 
written today can be handled with- 
out jockeying on the part of the 
buyer for price, but the greatest diffi- 
culty lies in insurance which has 
been in existence for years. Too 
often a line of insurance is carried 
year after year without reviewing 
the risk and the present rate at 
which the insurance would be ac- 
cepted. Too often a new type policy 
may not be offered the buyer, and 


Expects 


by J. C. CONLEY 


Assistant Treasurer and Credit 
Manager, 
Wright & Wilhelmy Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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the result is that the variance be- 
tween what he has and what he 
could buy is not brought to light 
except by competitive agents. As 
agents receiving commission, I be- 
lieve there would be little change in 
your income if every effort were 
made to write or renew each policy 
providing the maximum coverage at 
the going rate, and you would not 
only give your competition less to 
work on, but you would gain in 
friendship, reputation and in busi- 
ness. I do believe there are agents 
who are not abreast of the times, but 
these remarks may be out of place 
here and may not apply to those who 
read Best’s INSURANCE NEws. 


Service 


The third, and not the least im- 
portant point to be considered by 
an insurance buyer, is service. I 
do not refer to the delivery of the 
policies or the automatic renewal of 
expiring insurance. I mean real 
honest to goodness service on which 
we must depend to make up for our 
own lack of knowledge on the sub- 
ject. An example of such service 
is the grouping of many coverages 
in a single policy to offer the maxi- 
mum protection. You are or should 
be familiar with what can be done 
along this line, and an insurance 
buyer will certainly appreciate your 
suggestions and help. I breathed a 
sigh of relief when [ purchased at 
a slight additional cost a policy with 
substantial limits covering compre- 
hensive bodily injury liability. I 
have been constantly afraid I might 
overlook a risk which should be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What a Buyer Expects—Continued 
covered, and I would like to see a 
further consolidation of policies 
combining different types of cover- 
age, or in other words, insurance 
wrapped up in a small parcel to 
cover a multitude of sins. Strides 
along this line are being made, and 
I believe every insurance buyer will 
agree that from his standpoint such 
a change is very desirable. 


Know the Market 


Our busitiess is composed of vari- 
ous departments, among which is 
the buying department. A hardware 
buyer should know what is on the 
market in his line, what new prod- 
ucts are being introduced, what will 
best fill the needs of his trade in his 
particular territory, where to buy the 
product to the best advantage, and 
then how to present the product 
.and the information intelligently to 
the sales department so it can be 
passed on to the customers. You 
cannot expect the sales department 
to analyze each new item, to recog- 
nize each new improvement in the 
product, and it would be a dupli- 


cation of effort if they tried to do 
so. I believe every insurance agency 
needs a buying department, or pos- 
sibly each agent selling insurance 
should make it a practice to be his 
own buyer. He must know what is 
on the market, what is new, what his 
trade requires, where to get the 
coverage at the right price, and then 
be able to pass it along through the 
sales end to us. This must involve 
a boiling down process so insurance 
buyers with limited intelligence can 
understand what you are talking 
about. The more you can wrap it 
up in a small package and explain 
it in a few words, the better chance 
you have of getting it across to us. 
If the doctor speaks to you in pro- 
fessional language, you may not 
understand what he means, but if he 
tells you you have a stomachache 
and what will cure it, you can follow 
his instructions. I realize service 
costs you money, but I also believe 
it will result in more business than 
repeated calls offering merely to 
quote prices to the customer of your 
competitor. Good service will be 
good advertising and will be worth 
the effort and the cost. 





Many of my remarks have been 
rather pointed, but what I have said 
may be of some service to you in 
measuring how well you and your 
organization fit into the picture of 
what an insurance buyer desires, 
Again I will say we probably expect 
too much, but I believe there is 4 
meeting ground on which we can do 
business to our mutual satisfaction, 
This brings out one little story of 
the Southern gentleman who gave 
his colored servant a bottle of whis- 
key. A few days later he asked his 
darky how he liked the whiskey, and 
the Negro’s answer was, “Just right, 
Boss, just right.”” That wasn’t an 
answer which the old gentleman 
understood, so he asked the darky 
what he meant by the whiskey being 
just right, and the reply was, “That 
whiskey was just right, Boss. If it 
had been any better, you would not 
have given it to me, and if it had 
been any worse, it would have killed 
me.” We as insurance buyers do not 
want anything so good you cannot 
afford to give it to us, but we also 
do not want it so bad it will do us 


harm. 
From an address before the Nebraska Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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miums in course of collection not over ninety days 
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companies 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or Associations 
Accrued interest on Bonds and Mortgage Loans ...... 


CINCINNATI 
1417 Carew Tower 


0. H. CARLSSON, President 


~The Eureka- Security Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Corporate Office: 1417 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Executive Office: 19 Rector Street, New York, New York 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 


LIABILITIES 
67'804.43 Unearned Premium Reserve ............000se0e0008 $3,499,930.74 
= ny = Losses in process of adjustment .............6.00005 398,007.00 
718,392.54 ania 
—————->_- $4, 361, 586.50 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities .... 311,975.46 
$78,010.00 Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on rein- 
Ye surancé in companies not admitted to transact busi- 
435,096.50 anes tes Dee Wotlk Bitte 6... ccc ccccesccscccccces 24,705.77 
832,926.50 | 
rete eeeees 1,860,087.45 | Capital ...........2.222+eeeeeeee2++ $1,000,000.00 
caceeeesoe 4,300.00 | 
ED. Giidanne sewib ences echo beea 2,211,654.95 | 
ge tweew ae 341,955.64 
ahh oe alten 6 po oy~4 **Surplus to Policyholders ...............++++: 3,211,654.95 
38,145.38 





$7,446,273.92 


* Valuation on basis rg omg by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $340,041.69 
y law. 
** On basis of December 31, 1942 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Company's total Admitted 


Assets and Surplus to Policyholders would be increased $96,159.65. 


PEARL AMERICAN GROUP 


Home Office—19 Rector St., New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
525 Chestnut St. 


1942 (New York Basis) 


HICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 200 Bush St. 


$7,446,273.92 
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The 


FUTURE 
of 


AVIATION 


4 VIATION insurance “has 

Ae to war,” perhaps to a 

greater extent than any other 

type of insurance business with the 

exception of ocean marine. Prior 

to the war, aviation insurance could 
be divided into four divisions : 


. Private aircraft coverage. 

. Commercial airline coverage. 
. Manufacturing risks. 

. Aviation pilot training pro- 
gram. 


why 


For all practical purposes, the 
first of these classes, private aircraft, 
has been eliminated for the duration 
of the war. In regard to the com- 
mercial airlines and manufacturing 
risks, the contributions which the 
aircraft insurance markets are mak- 
ing in the wartime activities in these 
two fields cannot be disclosed until 
after the war is over. 


War Training Program 


The war training service program 
has been coupled more directly with 
the war effort. The Army and Navy 
have been given a greater say in the 
policies of the training program than 
they formerly had. As a direct con- 
sequence of this, approximately one- 
half of the former Civilian Pilot 
Training program operators have 
been eliminated and this elimination 
process is to continue until only 
about one-third of the former opera- 
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tors are still in existence. The re- 
maining Operators are to be given 
a far greater program than they 
have had previously. They are ex- 
pected to train more students than 
all the operators formerly trained. 
However, this will mean a loss in 
volume for some agents. 

The aircraft insurance business 
and its future can be described by 
considering the future of aviation 
in general in the peacetime picture. 

If all the time spent in study and 
preparation of articles about the 
future of aviation had been concen- 








VSURANGE 


H. E. SOMERVILLE 


United States Aviation Underwriters 
: 2-2 
trated into a substantial aviation 


wartime endeavor, I think we would 
show a healthy increase in our air- 
craft production today. Everyone 
who is even remotely connected with 
aviation has at some time or another 
spoken or written his piece about 
his viewpoints of aviation in the 
future. These viewpoints vary from 
those who feel that the aviation in- 
dustry after this war is going to dry 
up and die away just as it did after 
World War I, to those who are so 
optimistic that they would have you 
believe everyone will go out in the 
morning to get the newspaper in an 
airplane. 


Agents’ Outlook 


What probably will occur appears 
to me to be a happy medium, be- 
tween the extremes in both cases. 
I do not believe that there is anyone 
who hasn’t caught at least a glimpse 
of the tremendous possibilities of 
commercial aviation as a means of 
foreign communication and conti- 
nental transportation. But to agents 
in many sections of the country, the 
tremendous international commercial 
aviation development is not going to 
mean a great deal. To a large extent 
the aviation volume that will be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Future of Aviation Ins.—Continued 
available to agents, is going to come 
from one of two sources—the small 
commercial operators and private 
aircraft. 


Small Commercial Operators 


In regard to the first, the small 
commercial operator, there is going 
to be a large number of small freight 
and transportation lines developed in 
this country. It is not inconceivable 
that the major portion of the mail, 
express, and first class freight 
traveling a hundred miles or more 
will travel by air. Some of these 
small feeder airlines were nearly 
ready to start when war was de- 
clared, others were making plans 
for organization. 

Now that the war has shown 
everyone that a man does not have 
to be a relative of Superman to fly 
an airplane, and the number of pilots 


has increased so greatly, pilots, who 
were formerly a bottleneck in de- 
velopment of commercial aviation, 
are going to be as numerous as truck 
drivers. {1 also believe that the small 
airline is going to be similar to the 
operator of your present truck line. 
Coverages on the aircraft used, 
cargo insurance, insurance on the 
physical properties, and for the em- 
ployees will have to be written. 


Distributors 


Another commercial operator who 
is going to provide a good source 
of volume is going to be your dis- 
tributors of aircraft. Most of these 
people will be either former auto- 
mobile distributors or the present 
training program operators and they 
will develop their sales organizations 
and sales agencies much in the way 
used in the automobile business 
previously. These men are going to 
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be a very good market for coverage, 
and there are going to be a lot of 
them. 

The present manufacturers of air- 
craft are building even today their 
future sales organizations and there 
are very few manufacturers who do 
not already have, either off the 
drawing board or in construction, 
at least one or two models they will 
sell after the war is over. 

These distributors are going to 
need about the same class of cover- 
age your present automobile and 
garage dealer carries on his equip- 
ment, facilities, airplanes they will 
have for sale, and on their personnel, 
I might mention here that these 
dealers are going to need finance 
facilities just as automobile dealers 
have and you as insurance agents 
should promote finance facilities 
locally for aircraft dealers so that 
the financing and consequently the 
insurance does not leave your com- 
munity and go to the major finance 
organizations as was allowed to hap- 
pen in the automobile business. Im- 
mediate action on the part of local 
agents could prevent this from hap- 


pening. 
Training Programs 


The third type of commerciai 
operator is going to be the operator 
who is going to continue pilot train- 
ing programs. Aviation is going to 
be a part of our educational system 
as the original Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing programs started to be. High 
schools and colleges will give ground 
school instruction and certainly most 
of the colleges and some of the high 
schools will carry on and give flight 
instruction as well. If present meth- 
ods continue, the flight instruction 
will be farmed out and these opera- 
tors will have airplanes, hangars and 
personnel to insure. 


Private Flying 


Now in regard to the private air- 
craft, it is in this field most of the 
wide variations of thought as to 
what is going to happen appear. If 
we are to have a tremendous devel- 
opment of aviation and I believe no 
one will doubt that, it is going to be 
very necessary that some method be 
devised to prevent any conflict be- 
tween the commercial activities and 
private activities. 
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It is different than with the auto- 
mobile and the truck or the railroad. 
As one man put it, if every Model 
A Ford that drove across a crossing 
was hit by the Twentieth Century 
Limited and everyone in the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited as well as in 
the Model A was killed, it certainly 
would not be long until there would 
be some very drastic regulations as 
to the operations of Fords across 
grade crossings. By the same token, 
if every time a pilot in a Piper Cub 
collides with one of the Pan Amer- 
ican Clippers, there is no doubt but 
that everyone in the crash will be 
killed, there is no other answer ex- 
cept that private flying is going to 
have to be severely regulated, par- 
ticularly around the congested com- 
mercial areas. 

You have read articles about how 
everyone is going to move away 
from the large cities and commute 
daily in his Helicopter to his city 
office and return again in the eve- 
ning. If this were entirely true, 
congestion of a worse nature than 
our present automobile traffic con- 
gestion would result. If people 
would pilot aircraft in traffic the 
way they drive automobiles, colli- 
sions would be inevitable. These 
collisions aren’t going to be so easy 
to walk away from as from collisions 
of automobiles. They are apt to be 
fatal. As a consequence, we are 
again confronted with the regula- 
tion of aircraft in congested areas. 


License Regulations 


Another factor appears in that 
the Civil Air regulations which now 
control the operations of aircraft 
have in the past few years become 
more and more complicated until 
now a man practically has to go 
through some formal schooling to 
be able to pass the written part of 
his pilot’s examination. 

If there is to be any universal 
use of aircraft for private flying, 
these regulations must be simplified 
and condensed so that the average 
person can obtain a private license 
without having mastered all of the 
mysteries of radio and navigation 
and some of the other subjects he 
ls required to master today before 
he can get a private license. These 
tules and regulations undoubtedly 
will be simplified but you can see 
from the things I have just men- 
tioned that private flying is going to 
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have to make way for commercial 
flying and that private flying is go- 
ing to be concentrated mostly in the 
areas where there is less conflict 
with commercial air operations. 
Frankly, a section of the country 
with better weather conditions and 
more open space is going to have a 
great deal more private flying than 
other sections. To how great an ex- 
tent this private flying will develop, I 
do not believe anyone knows, as there 
are so many factors to influence the 
development. There certainly should 


be a considerable volume of it, but 
I do not believe it will ever come 
to the stage when agents can throw 
away automobile manuals and de- 
pend upon the volume from private 
aircraft to earn a living. The best 
way I believe of putting it from the 
volume standpoint for agents is that 
there will be a substantial volume 
of aircraft insurance which will de- 
velop after the war in the small 
commercial and private flying which 
will make a profitable addition to the 
volume of any local agent. 
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AGENCY 


RELATIONS 


by DAVID A. NORTH, 


President, National Association of Insurance Agents 


AM going to speak briefly about 

public relations—not because I 

personally am an expert but be- 
cause it is a subject we have been 
thinking about a great deal recently. 
I want to give you a little of our 
thinking. We want your help and 
the moral support of every division 
of our industry and so | want to talk 
about what we are doing, why we 
are doing it, and what we hope to do. 

I may say first that nothing we 
have done in many years has been 
received by our members with such 
enthusiasm as the proposal to de- 
velop a public relations program. 
When we asked recently for a report 
from our state directors on the re- 
ception which our $300,000 fund- 
raising program was getting, the 
response was virtually unanimous. 
Everyone is for a public relations 
program. The only serious question 
that has been raised is whether we 
are trying to raise enough money to 
do a first-rate job. We think we are. 
We have studied the question very 
carefully. But I assure you it is very 
refreshing to have contributors ob- 
ject that the budget may not be big 
enough to suit them. 


Fund-Raising Just Beginning 


At this particular moment we are 
not prepared to make any announce- 
ment regarding pledges. Actually, 
the fund-raising is only beginning. 
All states have not had time to meet 
officially and set up official fund- 
taising organizations. The fund- 
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raising is being done by states so 
that we must wait until reports start 
coming in from the states before we 
can make any tabulations. But I am 
satisfied that a considerable sum has 
already been pledged or collected 
and that we will be able to make 
some interesting announcements on 
that point in the not too far distant 
future. The “tip off,” it seems to 
me, is news like this: 

New Jersey, in convention as- 
sembled, voted unanimously to sup- 
port the campaign and raise its state 
quota—one of the largest in the 
country. County quotas were set 
up promptly. Before the state asso- 
ciation could get out its printed 
announcement, one county came 
through with its quota and 25% 
more. 

I am telling you these things be- 
cause I think they will interest you 
and because we want to keep the 
industry fully informed on what we 
are doing and what we are planning. 


Program Not Laid Out 


I want to be quite clear on one 
point first. We are now engaged in 
raising a fund—a public relations 
fund. We have no program at this 
point. We decided that the first 
thing to do was to get a financial 
vote of confidence. We wanted the 
decision to be based on the funda- 
mental question, “Should we take 
on a public relations responsibility ?” 
We did not see how we could de- 
velop an intelligent program without 


spending money, so we agreed the 
first thing to do was to finance our- 
selves to do this job. For that 
reason, I cannot here outline for 
you what we are going to do specifi- 
cally. But I can tell you—and I 
would like to tell you—what inter- 
pretation we place on the words 
Public Relations and what we hope 
to accomplish. 

When we set out to raise a public 
relations fund, we first tried to say 
what our objectives were. Many of 
you may have seen our statement of 
objectives, but I would like to read 
you some excerpts from it. We say 
this: 

“The public relations purpose of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is to seek on behalf of 
its members and all insurance pro- 
ducers the positive advantages and 
security of public understanding and 
respect.” 


To Move Aggressively 


Note first that we say the “posi- 
tive advantages.” We are not plan- 
ning a defensive fight of some sort. 
We have come to the conclusion that 
we should start thinking right now 
how to work toward a much broader 
and more profitable public respect. 

Frankly, the immediate cause of 
our interest at this time has been the 
widespread misunderstanding, per- 
haps especially in governmental cir- 
cles, of the role played by the in- 
surance producer—a misunderstand- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Public Relations—Continued 

ing which, in our opinion, is costing 
and is going to cost this country a 
lot of money. It has expressed itself 
in legislative and bureaucratic moves 
which could very seriously damage 
the whole insurance industry and, 
by making drastic inroads into the 
earning power of insurance agents 


throughout the country, make it 
impossible for them to continue to 
render the kind of service which 
buyers of insurance must have. The 
end of that road can be easily 
imagined. 

So, we are going to move aggres- 
sively, not simply to hold our pres- 
ent position but to improve it. We 
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are going to seek the security of 
public confidence, understanding 
and respect, but we are also going 
to seek the positive advantages of 
such confidence. 


Interests of Whole Industry 


The second sentence reads: “The 
program aims to serve the best in- 
terests of the entire insurance indus- 
try.” That is a very simple and 
honest statement. We have decided 
it is our house that is burning, or 
our ship that is leaking, or our liveli- 
hood that is at stake, and it is, there- 
fore, our job to act. But we also 
recognize that in the long run noth- 
ing which is not in the interests of 
the entire insurance industry can be 
in our interests as agents. We are 
all part of an industry and we should 
be working together toward the 
same broad ends. 


Deserve Public Confidence 


It is the next statement which I 
want to have you particularly note. 
We say we recognize two respon- 
sibilities. The first is “To deserve 
public confidence, understanding 
and respect.” That is very impor- 
tant, and we consider it so. (The 
second is ““To win public confidence, 
understanding and respect.’’) 

In recent months all of us at the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents have been very conscious of 
public relations and public relations 
thinking. And if there is one thing 
we have been made sharply aware 
of, it is this—that public relations 
is not something that you go down 
to the store and buy. It is not a 
publicity program. It is not a pro- 
gram of printed literature. It is not 
an advertising campaign. It is a way 
of life. 


Sound Public Relations 


A pamphlet of the American 
Trade Association Executives has 
something I want to quote to you: 

“A sound procedure in public re- 
lations is not a matter of accomplish- 
ing big things overnight. A sound 
procedure is not a matter of repalr- 
ing an important damage at the last 
hour. A sound procedure is not 4 
matter of merely fighting publicity, 
however correct and interesting to 
the public. A sound procedure 1s 
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ick of policies. A sound procedure 
snot a matter of exaggerating an 
industry's service to society. A 
gund procedure is not a matter of 
jlocking desirable changes and ad- 
antages. Finally, a sound procedure 
is not a matter of accomplishing 
gmething that is contrary to the 
public interest or any substantial 
grt of it. It is not a matter of 
getting something for nothing.” 

That is a very profound state- 
ment well worth study, we think. 
We believe those things. And it is 
the kind of statement you will find 
repeated again and again by public 
relations men of the first rank. 


Public Relations Start Inside 


Mr. Arthur Page of the American 
Tdephone and Telegraph Company 
squoted in a recent book as saying: 
‘| want to convince you that there 
sno such activity as public relations 
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been the cost of giving up practices 
which are certain to breed public 
misunderstanding. 
Clearly the basis of any public 
relations program—as all the ex- 
(Continued on the next page) 


relations iceberg under water than 
on top. The big expenditures may 
be the priceless expenditures of time 
and effort by agents and producers 
all over the country under an inte- 
grated program of constructive ac- 


lve put our house in order, we 
ve achieved a basis for public 
Nations effort, but it is a continuing 
id never-ending task.” 

ltseems to me that these quota- 
“mS provide one answer to our 
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Agency Public Relations—Continued 
perts seem to agree—is behavior. I 
have heard another definition, 
namely, that a public relations pro- 
gram involves finding out what it is 
you do which people like and doing 
more of that; and finding out what 
it is you do which people don’t like 
and doing less of that. 


Public Confidence Worth Having 


There is, of course, another 
foundation stone of any public rela- 
tions program—namely, a belief that 
public confidence, respect and under- 
standing are important and worth 
having. I think few of us have any 
doubt about that these days. We 
have expressed that thought in the 
statement of objectives in these 
words : 

“We believe that in a Democracy 
sovereignty rests with the people of 
the land and that it is a primary 
responsibility of all of us whatever 
our field or function to deserve and 
win the respect, confidence and 
understanding of the American 
people. Public understanding, re- 
spect and confidence is the best in- 
surance any man’s business can 
have.” 


A Continuing Program 


I don’t want you to think that the 
whole problem is very simple and 
that we have solved it—or that we 
expect to solve it in three years. I 
don’t think we will ever stop sup- 
porting an active public relations 
function within the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents once 
we successfully begin it. It is my 
own opinion that by the end of three 
years we will have agreed with the 
experts and have settled on a con- 
tinuing program, supported perhaps 
by regular annual contributions 
rather than by the emergency volun- 
tary method of a $300,000 minimum 
three-year-fund drive. 

Furthermore, we expect that it 
will continually be necessary to edu- 
cate people—ourselves and others— 
to bring facts before people—to 
publicize—to advertize—to use liter- 
ature and speeches and, for all we 
know, radio. Our plans have not 
reached that stage. We cannot say. 
We will decide on what instruments 
to use after we have made a clear 
analysis of our problem. 


Seven Specific "Publics" 


One other thing, in our opinion, 
we should give primary attention to 
certain very specific “publics.” The 
first of these is our customers. We 
have a very large number of cus. 
tomers, and if we cannot have their 
confidence, understanding and fe- 
spect, then we had better quit. The 
second is our whole industry. If we 
cannot have confidence, understand- 
ing and respect at home, we must 
expect hard going abroad. The third 
is business leaders of the United 
States with whom we want to do 
more business, not less. The fourth 
is legislators—both state and na- 
tional—and the fifth is government 
officials. If we let them base u- 
sound and damaging decisions on 
inadequate, distorted, biased or inac- 
curate information, we can scarcely 
blame them if they should ask: 
“Why didn’t you tell us the facts? 
We can’t know everything. Why did 
you let us be misled? You and your 
customers are our constituents. We 
want to work in your interests. Why 
didn’t you give us the facts?” The 


sixth group is the people in our | 


home towns—our neighbors, our 
fellow rotarians, Kiwanians, et 
cetera—our fellow church members 
—our local government, chamber of 
commerce and League of Women 
Voters. Finally, and this is very 
important, there is Public Number/, 
“Ourselves, the insurance agents 
and other insurance producers of 
America—including all of our em- 
ployees.” 


Insure the Future 


We believe that one of the price- 
less freedoms which we have in this 
country is the freedom to fight for 
what we believe in. We believe very 
strongly in the job which we are 
doing as insurance agents and insur- 
ance producers. We are proud 0 
our industry. We intend to fight for 
it, confident that if we deserve public 
understanding, confidence and re 
spect and if we win them, we will 
have insured our business in the 
only way it can be insured. In ou! 
opinion, a premium of $100,000 4 
year or even $500,000 a year would 
not be any too much to pay for that 
kind of insurance. 


_ From an address before the Pittsburgh Ass 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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e price: Bi This expert service— plus the advantage of dealing North America Group of $7,477,787 


> in this 


in directly with only one source, instead of a group—saves (exclusive of Ocean Marine War 
f ; ; : : 

ve very me and endless routine. It insures the type of sales Risks). 
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Trends of 


T IS undoubtedly evident to 
everyone that sweeping changes 
have been taking place in the 
asualty field for the past few years. 
Certainly the insuring public has 
een the recipient of a windfall of 
broadened policy forms, extended 
coverage and rate reductions. In this 
§ respect, the dearth of the early ’30s 
tas been more than offset by the ad- 
vancement in the early 40s. 

The tendency in the insurance 
husiness is to think solely of cover- 
ge and rates. Admittedly the 
qestion of coverage, outside the 
fnancial stability of the insurance 
ompany, is what the producers and 
wmpanies talk about since that is 
what they have on the shelves to sell. 
Rate, of course, is closely allied. It 
night be well, however, to pause and 
ke inventory and determine in 
what direction these changes are 
lading us, particularly, whether 
ere is anything underlying this 
end which is beneficial to the in- 
wed and the producer. There are 
wo advancements which are less 
parent than the coverage and rate 
problem, but are perhaps more pro- 
ound. Here I am speaking of 
‘andardization of policy forms and 
tidorsements and simplification of 
ating structures. 


Standard Policies 


Standardization of policy forms 
as grown steadily. We have been 
ialing for some time with the 
standard Workmen’s Compensation 
ad Employers’ Liability policy and 
lave grown used to a Standard 
Automobile contract with standard 
‘idorsements. Of more recent vin- 
we are the standard commercial 
omprehensive policies, that is, the 
omprehensive General Liability 
yilicy, the Comprehensive Automo- 
ile Liability policy and the Com- 
lined Comprehensive policy. The 
west and extremely attractive 
‘andard form is the Comprehensive 
nal Liability policy. 
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The question we must ask our- 
selves is whether or not there are 
real reasons for standardization. If 
we closely examine the issue, we will 
find that there are reasons not only 
real but compelling. 

There has been and still is a great 
deal of competitive argument over 
the words in the policies of the vari- 
ous companies. It should be remem- 
bered that nearly all companies, both 
Bureau and non-Bureau, follow the 
same manual rules and while there 
may be differences in language much 
of the difference is fancied rather 
than real. Too often arguments of 
this kind lead us away from the 
basic principle of the quality of the 
insurance and into intangible details. 
It can be said that in most instances 
such contentions add little to the 
insurance field as a whole. Stand- 
ardized policy forms will in great 
measure alleviate this problem and 
save both company and producer an 
inestimable amount of time. 


Policy Forms Not Frozen 


Some may argue that whatever 
benefit has been derived from com- 
paring the policy forms will be lost 
through standardization, and there- 
fore, advancement in coverage will 
become impossible since the policy 
forms are frozen. The reverse is 
the case. Standardization means 
that a sound basic policy has been 
provided into which new ideas and 
extensions of coverage, if sound, 
will naturally find their way. The 
additional coverages incorporated in 
the Standard Automobile Policy 
since its use in 1935 prove this. 

Once a policy form has come into 
common use by the majority of the 
companies and has existed for a few 
years, it reaches the point where it 
has been interpreted and its limita- 
tions rather clearly defined by law. 


by GRAHAM WATTS, 


Associate Supt., a Department, 
Globe Indemnity Company 


x * * 


This means that the producer has 
a policy which with a little study he 
can thoroughly understand and the 
limitations of which he can be sure 
in presenting coverage to his client. 
It is of significance that there have 
been very few cases of policy con- 
test on the Standard Automobile 
form in the past few years, which 
indicates that the policy has been 
clearly drawn and is easily inter- 
preted. 


Check to State Control 


The adoption of a standard form 
by the National Bureau members 
acts automatically to check state 
control of policy forms. The “drift 
along” attitude under which every 
company prepared its own forms 
and included its own peculiar under- 
writing requirements means that 
sooner or later, in order to secure 
some kind of uniformity and pre- 
vent discrimination, the State Insur- 
ance Department must step into the 
picture. That must be prevented 
for reasons obvious to us all and the 
program being followed has this as 
one of its underlying thoughts. 

Again with respect to state insur- 
ance departments, it is apparent to 
all of us that their problem has been 
a difficult one by reason of the mul- 
titude of different policy forms all 
purporting to grant coverage within 
the scope of the manuals of insur- 
ance filed in the particular state. But 
by the adoption of the standard pro- 
vision forms and the test filing of 
these forms before they are released 
to the member companies, the Na- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Liability Insurance Trends—Continued 
tional Bureau has been able to help 
in some measure the administration 
of the work in state insurance de- 
partments, which we all know ‘is 
beneficial to the business as a whole. 


Comprehensive Policies 
I don’t suppose there has been a 


casualty company writing miscel- 
laneous liability insurance which un- 


* Highli 


Insurance 


til recently had less than ten miscel- 
laneous forms of policies to grant 
the coverages provided in the man- 
uals. Just a brief recitation of forms 
would include O. L. & T., Manu- 
facturers, Contractors, Elevators, 
Owners’ and Contractors’ Protec- 
tive, Contractual, Products and 
Principals Protective _ Liability 
Forms. Add to this property dam- 
age certificates and numerous other 
endorsements and you can appre- 





The $50,000,000 Baltimore fire of 1904 
forcibly demonstrated that so-called 
“fire-proof” types of construction were 
not fire-proof! It also illustrated the 
need for standardized fire-hose couplings. 
Fire engines, brought by rail from New 
York to Baltimore, were useless because 
they could not be connected to the water 
supply. As a result work was begun— 
and is still being carried on—to stand- 
ardize all the fire-hose couplings in the 
United States. 
* 


Capital stock fire insurance companies, 
by their preventive and safety work, have 
played a major role in cutting down the 
nation’s exorbitant fire losses. Today 
this work is more vital than ever, since 
even small fires are dangerous to our war 
effort. National Union and Birmingham 
agents, strong adherents of active fire 
prevention, cooperate with local organ- 
izations in attempts to keep American 
industries free from interruption by fire. 


and Birmingham 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH - 
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ciate the problem the producer fy 
had to select the proper form of 
policy for his client. Standardiz. 
tion results in fewer policies. Thy 
is certainly true of the Commerc 
Comprehensive policy. It is signi- 
ficant that automobile insurance has 
been made a part of the Combined 
Commercial Comprehensive policy, 
indicating a definite trend. Eye 
the non-standard schedule policies 
which many companies use combine 
three or four forms of coverage 
which originally existed only op 
separate policies. 

The newest addition to the com- 
prehensive field, the Comprehensive 
Personal Liability policy, replaces a 
number of different endorsements 
necessary for the full coverage of 
the average householder. It includes 
such things as coverage for minor 
children, dogs, and saddle animals, 
all under a basic insuring clause. 


Higher Liability Limits 


An inherent difficulty in conner- 
tion with the issuance of a number 
of specific coverage forms has been 
that of limits of liability. In some 
instances varying limits of liability 
are justifiable, but in many instances 
they are not. It hasn’t been an u- 
usual thing to find low limits in 
connection with hazards which are 
rather severe and high limits on less 
severe exposures. Probably muchis 
due to the fact that the policies were 
sold at different times. In the event 
of an accident exceeding the policy 
limits, the producer is always ina 
difficult position, particularly if the 
insured has another policy covering 
a less severe exposure which ha 
higher limits of liability. The ten¢- 
ency in the comprehensive policy 
to select a uniform limit and that 
tendency runs also to the schedul 
form of policy. This sells additional 
insurance as the higher limit is ust 
ally selected. It is still possible under 
either comprehensive or schedule 
forms to select a high limit wih 
respect to a particular hazard atl 
this may be necessary where a stale 
or municipal body or someone I0f 
whom the insured js doing wotk 
requires higher limits than the i 
sured usually carries. 

Hand in hand with the stant 
ardization program, although pe 
haps less apparent, is the trend 
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yards simplification of rating struc- 
tures. 

Revision of rating structures is 
nore dificult than the standardiza- 
jon of coverage, primarily because 
affects the premium. Standardiza- 
jon of coverage affects something 
intangible because a loss may or may 
wot happen, while on the other hand, 
, revision of rating structures im- 
nediately affects dollars because it 
fects premium, which is the life 
hood of all companies. 

Three main considerations must 
ie kept in mind in revising rating 
sructures—first, the rate must be 
rasonable and adequate; secondly, 
it should bear some relation to the 
insured’s method of doing business ; 
ad lastly, a revision must not do 
geat violence to the existing rate 
level. 

There are many of our present 
rating methods which are exem- 
sary. Among them are the payroll 
methods of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, the unit method on Elevators 
ad the sales method on Products 
Liability. 


Progress Slow and Cautious 


Our progress along lines of 
implification has been rather slow, 
lease, as we have mentioned, cau- 
ton is the by-word. However, some 
mprovements have been made, such 
as the fleet discount to replace the 
ayuyp method on automobile insur- 
ace and the gross receipts method 
of rating automobile insurance for 
bng-haul truckmen. In the miscel- 
aneous liability field a number of 
fayroll classes have been combined 
make the producer’s job easier 
and the frontage element was elimi- 
uted not so long ago, leaving most 
tour O. L. & T. business to be 
rated on an area basis. The most 
tent sizable step forward has been 
he unit price method for the indi- 
vidual under the Comprehensive 
Mersonal Liability policy. That is, a 
flit rate has been provided, and 
ibout the only exposure an average 
imwseholder “might have which 
vould require an additional pre- 
tum is an additional residence or 
Mssibly watercraft. 

The last illustration concerns a 
chain of furniture stores, whose 
lurmiture changed rather rapidly 
iid which were reporting on a 
unety-day basis. They had O. L. 
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& T. Elevator insurance, and the 
only property damage coverage ap- 
plied to a few scattered overhanging 
signs on which they were required 
by the city to carry insurance. The 
policy was being endorsed continu- 
ally for changes. A comprehensive 
survey revealed many uncovered 
exposures. A Comprehensive Gen- 
eral Liability policy was ultimately 
sold and the volume increased. The 
insured who had previously been 
concerned about the rating basis was 


Like Power Plants 


Provident’s *K W H”? rating is based upon the “Know” gen- 


erated by 55 years’ experience field-testing protection plans to 


determine the “Why” and the “How” 


500,000 Provident Policyholders benefit, 
as do 2,000 Provident Agents 


PROVIDENT 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


insurance companies 
- have their “KWH” 


ACCIDENT 
COMPANY 





very well satisfied with the complete 
insurance afforded under the com- 
prehensive form and wishes, now, to 
accept a sales basis of rating which 
would eliminate a great deal of 
work. The agent is very anxious to 
get the single basis over to the in- 
sured, because he spends many 
hours a year checking the pro rata 
additional and return premiums on 
the present endorsement basis. 
I would like to drop a word of 
(Continued on the next page) 





Liability Insurance Trends—Continued 
caution with regard to the over-all 
basis of rating with respect to the 
company’s service. It is part of our 
sales approach to talk about safety 
work, but in order to carry that out 
we must know the insured’s location, 
elevators and other equipment. 
Many of our agents who have risks 
on a single rating basis still report 
exposures to us so that we can give 
the information to our Engineering 
Department for proper inspection, 
but the detailed computing of the 
additional and return endorsements 
and explaining to them is eliminated. 


Advantages of Broadened Coverage 


You will have noticed that all of 
the cases we have mentioned were 
changed from specific coverage to 
comprehensive insurance. That in 
my opinion is one of the benefits of 
standardization. When we put a 
standard provisions policy into the 
field it must of necessity be as broad 
as we can make it. It is significant, 
therefore, that the standard pro- 
visions policies are comprehensive, 
that is, with the exception of the 
automobile standard policy. The 


* 
Automobile 
Accident 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Liability 
Compensation 
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new Personal Liability policy is a 
comprehensive form. Let us see 
these developments in action. 

A wood preserving company was 
surveyed for comprehensive liability 
insurance. It was discovered that 
they had a Manufacturers’ Bodily 
Injury policy with a sidetrack en- 
dorsement included. Among the un- 
covered exposures were the follow- 


ing : 


Several coal yards 

Contractual agreements on these 
coal yards 

Products liability 

Assigned liability 

All property damage coverage 


In addition, there were low limits 
of liability in the plant and higher 
limits for the installation work. 

The exposures were evaluated and 
combined with the automobile ex- 
posures. A Standard Provisions 
Combined Coverage policy was used 
as the covering policy with high 
limits of liability. In addition, with 
the exception of the automobile 
coverage, the rating bases were 
transposed to one single basis of a 
rate per $1,000 of sales. Result— 


PREFERRED 


AS DEFINED BY THE DICTIONARY: 


“Set above or before in estimation or favor; regarded or 
honored before another; held in greater favor; liked better.” 


Te record of “PREFERRED” performance 


for 57 years has made this a living definition. 


the insured took the entire proposal 
and everyone gained. The insured 
has bought a Standard Provisions 
policy which he understood and 
which the agent found easy to ex. 
plain. The insured’s office detail 
was not increased due to the sim. 
plicity of the single rating bases, 
The agent had increased his volume 
by some $400 and had protected the 
line from competition. The com. 
pany had a satisfied insured and 
agent, together with an _ increased 
volume without additional handling 
costs. 


An Answer to Complaints 


The second case remains vivid in 
my memory because the insured had 
specific complaints against the way 
his insurance was written. It was 
an individual who owned several 
buildings and a lumber mill. In ad- 
dition, he had a private estate and 
engaged actively in fox hunting 
which involved the use of dogs and 
saddle animals. A review of his pol- 
icies, eight in all, showed different 
types of coverage at varying limits. 
However, he was not covered for 
the saddle animals and dogs nor for 


Since 1885 The Preferred Acci- 
dent Insurance vores md has de- 
fended its policyholders against 
loss. Through good times, wars and 
depressions—it has always lived , 
to its slogan of “PROMPT PAY- 
ING PREFERRED” 


Prompt settlement of claims has 


made the “Preferred” the preferred 
company of an ever increasing 


of New York. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
eRe ERERERNENRERERS = mmo RRS RN NII SORE 
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number of policyholders and has 
cemented the mutually profitable 
relationship between the Company, 
its Agents and Brokers—a large 
majority of whom have been “Pre- 
ferred Producers” for a long period 
of years. 


You, too, should place your busi- 
ness with “PROMPT PAYING 
PREFERRED” 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 
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ay products liability or property 
damage liability. Alteration permits 
dlowing for extraordinary repairs 
appeared on some of his building 
plicies but not on others. The in- 
sired complained that he didn’t 
know just where his coverage began 
andended. He made a specific point 
of the fact that when he left his 
fice he might be going on both 
business and pleasure and he wanted 
0 be covered under one policy with- 
out any business or occupational ex- 
dusions on the one hand or personal 
lability exclusions on the other. 


_A Combined Comprehensive pol- 
ty was suggested covering all of his 
ativities with high limits of liabil- 
ly. Property Damage was also sug- 
gested. The insured purchased the 
titire coverage and was very well 
atisfied with it, primarily because 
te felt that he now understood just 
what he had. The agent and the 
‘mpany benefited through an in- 
teased volume and cut down their 
per work by the placing of one 
Wlicy instead of eight. 


We had a malting risk on the 
woks whose coverage consisted of 
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Manufacturers’ and Elevator Bodily 
Injury and also Contractual Bodily 
Injury and Contractual Property 
Damage. The agent made a survey 
and determined that there were a 
number of uncovered exposures 
similar to those mentioned in the 
two previous instances. The result 
of the survey was that the insured 
bought a Comprehensive General 
Liability policy covering complete 
bodily injury and property damage 
insurance. This meant that the agent 
had sold products liability, and in- 
stead of property damage insurance 
limited to contractual liability, the 
insured purchased property damage 
insurance on all of his operations. 
At first the policy was written on 
an itemized exposure basis, but 
when the insured got the policy he 
was dissatisfied with the number of 
exposures in which he had to keep 
records. As a result of this, the pol- 
icy was placed on a single rating 
basis on total sales and the agent 
told us that the insured’s reaction to 
this was more than gratifying. In 
this instance, the premium volume 
was increased by at least $500 a 
year. 


dden 
J. F. Mc Fa cauiek BLDG., Baltimore 
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The trend is all towards compre- 
hensive insurance, the minimum re- 
quirements for which have been 
rapidly reduced. 


As a parting thought I would like 
to get across to you that these new 
programs have, as one of their prime 
objectives, the selling of more insur- 
ance. It has been our experience 
that the comprehensive program has 
almost invariably resulted in a 
higher premium income. I think 
that has been the experience of 
nearly every casualty company. 


At times we may have wondered 
if the changes of the past few years 
have been leading in any direction, 
but if we take a few minutes to sit 
back and evaluate these matters, I 
am sure we will all find that there 
is a definite trend which has proven 
signally beneficial to the insured, 
the producer and the company. It 
is our job to do this well, and if we 
do so, we will find that is the best 
public relations program we can 
hope to have. 


From an address before the Nebraska Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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beg long credited with being the month 
of pleasant happenings such as beautiful 
flowers, warm days and balmy Summer 
zephyrs, young love, blushing brides and 
exciting honeymoons, is really thirty days 
of murder, mayhem and malfeasance. That 
is, if history doesn't give us the lie. For in- 
stance, the battles of Bunker Hill (1775), 
Waterloo (1815), Verdun (1916) and Bel- 
leau Woods (1918) were all fought in June. 


The previous World War was precipitated 
by the assassination of Archduke Ferdinand 
at Sarajevo in June 1914; the first American 
troops were landed in France, June 1917 
(wonder if history will repeat this June?) and 
what has often been termed the preamble 
to the present war, the Treaty of Versailles, 
was concocted in June 1919. But, enough 
of such grim and foreboding reflections. 


A REMINDER TO... 


Let's hope that a June, not too far in 
the future, will see a permanent end to all 
hostilities and hate. We all know that the 
surest way to speed that day is to overcome 
the forces of evil with an unending flood 
of the very missiles they've made popular. 
That, in turn, means an ever-increasing flow 
of money or (need we say it?) buying of 
more War Bonds. 


Unfortunately, some of our more placid 
and apathetic citizens must be continually 
reminded of this investment for future secu- 
rity. One of the best "reminders" we've read 
lately came from the typewriter of the well- 
known mystery story writer, A. R. Hilliard, 
and appeared on the book jacket of his 
latest chiller. It probably gives a jolt to 
literary escapists but we think it true enough 
to repeat it here: 


. . - BUY WAR BONDS! 


"If you keep your money in a sock, it 
might be well to keep it in the form of silver, 
not bills. Then if the invaders come, as a 
last resort, you could use it as a weapon. 
A sock full of silver makes quite a good 
club. You could hide behind the door and, 
with luck, get the first man in line with it. 
The next man would get you, of course, plus 
the silver. 


“Probably, though, your money would make 
a better weapon if you lent it to the Govern- 
ment. They've worked out some rather effec- 
tive devices for keeping the enemy at a 
greater distance; and they're training a lot 
of young men to use them. There is every 
reason to suppose they'll do it too; and if 
they do—this is the surprising thing—you 
get your money back." 
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“You'll have to come to it sooner or later, Melvin. 
—Drawn for Division of Information, O. E. M. 





‘CONTRACT BOND 
PROSPECTS IMPROVE 


HERE are indications that the 

outlook for contract bond busi- 
ness in 1943 may be more favorable 
than had been anticipated, with the 
announcement by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority that it will bond 
all lump sum construction contracts, 
requiring performance and payment 
bonds. According to an announce- 
ment by the Towner Rating Bureau, 
Inc., performance bonds will be in 
the amount of 50% of the contract 
price, while the payment bonds will 


be in accordance with the require 
ments of the Miller Act. There ha 
been some gloom in contract bond 
circles because of the slackening 0 
new plant construction in 1943. The 
present announcement marks the 
second source for additional busr 
ness in recent weeks, following 4 
decision by the Navy Departmet! 
to encourage the writing of co 
tract bonds on construction work 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureal! 
of Yard and Docks. 
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Money and Securities Policy 


Interpretation Authorized by War Damage Corporation 


No. 1(a) captioned “Amount of 
Loss,” ‘Requirements in Case 
of Loss” and “Subrogation and Sal- 
vage” have been the subject of 
gumerous questions. While these 
paragraphs contemplate the adjust- 
ment of a loss and events subse- 
quent thereto, Applicants for this 
Policy want to know the effect of 
these paragraphs prior to the pur- 
chase of insurance so that they may 
know whether it is necessary or ad- 
visable that they obtain insurance to 
full value or whether insurance at 
less than full value will be adequate. 
The questions that are raised are 
concerned principally with the effect 
of these paragraphs in connection 
with a loss which could have been 
covered by requesting an amount of 
insurance under the applicable form 
of coverage but on which no cover- 
age was requested or if coverage was 
requested, the amount designated is 
not sufficient to reimburse the In- 
sured in full for its loss. 


Ts: paragraphs of ‘WDC Form 


Requirements in Case of Loss 


Under the paragraph “Require- 
ments in Case of Loss” the Insured 
is obligated to “furnish a complete 
inventory of the damaged or de- 
stroyed Money and_ Securities.” 
This provision in itself is unlimited 
but it must be considered in connec- 
tion with the insurance afforded by 
the policy, i.e., “direct loss through 
damage to or destruction of the 
Money and Securities covered here- 
under and owned by the Insured or 
held by the Insured in any capacity, 
which may result from Enemy At- 
lack, Including Any Action Taken 
By The Military, Naval or Air 
Forces of the United States In Re- 
‘isting Enemy Attack” and also in 
connection with that part of the 
Subrogation and Salvage ‘Clause 
which provides that “Upon payment 

reunder on account of any loss, 
the Corporation may require from 
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the Insured an assignment of all its 
rights, title and interest in and to 
the Money and Securities concerned 
in such loss.” It is intended under 
these provisions that the Insured 
shall furnish a complete inventory 
of all damaged or destroyed Money 
and Securities for which recovery, 
in whole or in part, may be made 
under the policy. It is not intended 
that the Insured shall furnish an 
inventory of damaged or destroyed 
Money or Securities for the loss of 
which the Insured has not requested 
any coverage under the form of 
Coverage applicable to such loss. In 
like manner since the Subrogation 
and Salvage Clause states “Upon 
payment hereunder on account of 
any loss” and since only a loss which 
is recoverable under the policy in 
accordance with the form of Cov- 
erage obtained by the Insured, may 
be paid, it is intended that the as- 
signment which may be required by 
the War Damage Corporation under 
the Subrogation and Salvage Clause 
shall be limited to an assignment of 
damaged or destroyed Money and 
Securities for which recovery, in 
whole or in part, may be made under 
the policy. For example, an Insured 
obtains only Coverage A on Securi- 
ties in the Preferred Vault located 
at its head office. The Insured must 
furnish a complete inventory of all 
Securities contained in such Pre- 
ferred Vault which are damaged or 
destroyed by enemy attack, including 
any action taken by the Military, 
Naval or Air Forces of the United 
States in resisting enemy attack, 
even though the value of such Se- 
curities is in excess of the amount 
of insurance covering the damage 
or destruction of such Securities. 
Further, under the Subrogation and 
Salvage Clause the War Damage 
Corporation may require an assign- 
ment of all such Securities. In this 
example it would not be necessary 
for the Insured to furnish an in- 
ventory of nor could the War Dam- 


age Corporation require an assign- 
ment of any Securities which were 
not damaged or destroyed by enemy 
attack etc., or which were outside of 
the Preferred Vault designated. 


Salvage Recovered 


In the event that War Damage 
Corporation elects to require an as- 
signment from the Insured of 
Money and Securities damaged or 
destroyed, it is intended that War 
Damage Corporation will exert rea- 
sonable and diligent efforts to re- 
cover salvage. Any salvage recov- 
ered less the expense of making it 
shall be paid first to the Insured 
until the Insured has been made 
whole to the extent that the Insured 
has furnished an inventory of the 
damaged or destroyed Money and 
Securities required by the paragraph 
captioned “Requirements in Case of 
Loss” as hereinbefore set forth. 


Amount of Loss 


In the settlement of a loss under 
WDC Form No. 1(a) it is neces- 
sary to consider the paragraph cap- 
tioned “Amount of Loss” which 
provides in part that the “Corpora- 
tion reserves the right to replace in 
kind such Money and_ Securities.” 
It is intended that War Damage 
Corporation shall elect either to pay, 
on account of any loss recoverable 
in whole or in part under the policy, 
a sum not exceeding the amount of 
insurance carried under the form of 
Coverage which affords insurance 
against such loss or to replace in 
kind the Money or Securities cov- 
ered under the policy and concerned 
in such loss. The particular circum- 
stances involved in each case will be 
considered in order to determine 
whether the Insured will be paid a 
sum of money in settlement of the 
liability under the policy or whether 
the Money and Securities damaged 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Money and Securities—Continued 

or destroyed will be replaced in kind 
in settlement of the liability under 
the policy. It is intended that War 
Damage Corporation will elect to 
replace in kind only when it can re- 
place in kind all the Money and 
Securities concerned in such loss or 
when the cost of replacing in kind 
such Money and Securities and the 
payment of the balance of such loss 
to the Insured will be less than the 
amount of insurance carried under 
the applicable form of Coverage. In 
the event of an excess loss over the 
amount of insurance obtained by the 
Insured covering such loss and on 
election of War Damage Corpora- 
tion to replace in kind, it is intended 
that War Damage Corporation will 
replace all the damaged or destroyed 
Money and Securities covered for 
any amount under a form of Cover- 
age which affords insurance against 
such loss even though the value of 
such Money and Securities is in ex- 
cess of the amount of insurance car- 
ried under such Coverage. 


INSURANCE SURVEY 


EARLY two-thirds of the 

American people respect the 
general insurance business as honest 
and efficient, nearly all of the re- 
maining third regard it as no better 
or worse than any other business, 
and only 1% consider it poorly run. 
Eighty-four percent look upon the 
local agent as the best source of 
insurance service, 97% of the policy- 
holders regard his service as satis- 
factory, while 56% leave the selec- 
tion of the insuring company entirely 
to him. More than a third of the 
policyholders, however, cannot re- 
member the names of the companies 
in which they are insured. 

Such were some of the principal 
revelations of a copyrighted national 
public opinion survey, which covered 
all kinds of insurance, except life, 
conducted for the Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, by Industrial 
Surveys Company, on the basis of 


23 questions framed by a committee 
of leading insurance advertising and 
public relations managers headed by 
Harold K. Philips, publicity director 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. 


VIRGINIA AUTO DEVIATIONS 


HE Virginia Corporation Com- 

mission recently approved devia- 
tions in automobile rates for four 
insurance companies. The General 
Exchange Insurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., and Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company in Harford 
County, Bel Air, Maryland, were 
granted deviations of 25%, while the 
Keystone Automobile Club Fire 
Company and Keystone Automobile 
Club Casualty Company were 
granted 19% deviations, the latter 
company for collision insurance 
only. 
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CONTACTS 


brought home to me with in- 
creasing force every day I 
gend in the business is the impor- 
tance of contacts. People are in- 
wlved in every insurance transac- 
ion. Whether you are selling a Per- 
gnal Accident policy or a Retro- 
gective Rating Plan, you always 
deal with a person. Therefore, the 
more people you know, the better. 
You will meet people through pe- 
cliar, and often slightly grotesque, 
eents. That is, you will meet them 
if you are always on the lookout for 
your opportunity. 


Om OF the things that is 


Sick Chicken Leads to Sale 


It was a sick chicken of mine 
which led to my being introduced to 
Raymond G. Bressler, former presi- 
dent of Rhode Island State College. 
And I was the first insurance man 
towin this introduction! 

I'd been interested in chickens for 
sme while and one day one of my 
hens came down with some kind of 
a illness which perplexed me. I 
took the bird to a man named Mel- 
vin, who ran a big chicken farm near 
the college. Melvin and I soon be- 
ame good friends. 

When Dr. Bressler came to Rhode 
land State from Pennsylvania to 
come President, Melvin brought 
him to our office in Providence to 
met me. We became friendly. 
Soon, he was giving all of his per- 
smal insurance to the Aétna. 
Through him, I got to know other 
members of the faculty and obtained 
tit insurance, too. Within a year, 
tur volume of business from Rhode 
land State College was between 
$1500 and $2000. 

And, to this day, I maintain that 
wewouldn’t have gotten a cent if it 
ladn’t been for the sick chicken. 


The Umbrella and the Lobster 


Now, I want to tell you about the 
tmbrella and the lobster. 
At the time I speak, there was in 
idence a man by the name of 
Frank Simmons, who was president 
ithe Eastern Coal Company. I 
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by E. L. COMAN, 


Providence Manager, 
Aetna Casuaity and Surety Company 


x *k * 


had wanted to meet him for some 
time, but I wanted it to happen nat- 
urally. I didn’t want to be intro- 
duced because he was a rather dis- 
tant man and I doubted that that 
would get me very far. 

One rainy morning, while we were 
both waiting for the train in Provi- 
dence, I bumped into him with my 
umbrella. Actually, it was done de- 
liberately. We got on the train to- 
gether and I was profuse in my apol- 
ogies. We sat together and began to 
talk about our hobbies. Mr. Sim- 
mons disclosed that he was an ardent 
deep sea fisherman. I had a small 
boat and invited him to come fishing 
with me. 

Soon after, he accepted my invita- 
tion and we set out. We fished for 
a while and then sailed over to where 
I had a lobster pot. There were four 
lobsters in it and, after taking them 
out, we continued on to an island. 
Mr. Simmons was an elderly man 
and he stretched out to rest in the 
sun. I took out an old pot and boiled 
the lobsters in sea water. Mr. Sim- 
mons ate two and he told me that he 
had had lobsters at Delmonico’s and 
lobsters in Boston, but never had he 
tasted more delicious ones. The lob- 
sters tasted so good because Mr. 
Simmons was hungry and the en- 
vironment was right. 

He invited me to his office to tell 
his friends how I cooked my lob- 
sters. Then one day he said to me: 
“Coman, you are in the insurance 
business. Does your company write 
marine insurance?” I told him it did. 
He then said he thought it would 
be a good thing if he transferred the 
marine insurance on his barges to 
us. His Compensation, Automobile 
and part of his Fire insurance fol- 
lowed not long after—a $10,000 a 
year account. 

I’m sorry to keep sounding like 
Ripley on you, but mosquitoes have 
helped me in my work, too. 

For the last five years I have heen 
president of the South County Hos- 


pital and I have known that leading 
health authorities have been urging 
doctors to brush up on their knowl- 
edge of tropical diseases. With our 
ships and our men going in increas- 
ing numbers to tropical ports, there 
is a possibility of an outbreak of 
tropical diseases in this country. 
Particularly, this is true in the case 
of encephalomyelitis, which is spread 
by six species of the Ades genera of 
mosquitoes, and of malaria, which 
is spread by the Anopheles group of 
mosquitoes. 

I have taken quite an interest in 
the study of mosquitoes and through 
this study I have met and become 
friendly with Carl Woodward, the 
new president of Rhode Island State 
College who was formerly secretary 
of the mosquito survey in New Jer- 
sey; plus various doctors in Provi- 
dence and scientists at Brown Uni- 
versity, to say nothing of govern- 
ment entomologists in many parts of 
the country who write and ask me 
to send them certain species. 

I’m not going to try to tell you 
what this has meant in a business 
way. But it has resulted in an in- 
creased number of contacts for me 
and, in some cases I have been able 
to furnish our agents with leads. 


The Pig and the Legislature 


Now I want to tell you about the 
pig that was responsible for my get- 
ting into the Rhode Island State 
Legislature. It was a Berkshire pig. 
My wife doesn’t like pork too well 
so I decided to sell my pig. I talked 
to a farmer and, while I didn’t know 
much about prices, it seemed to me 
that the price he offered was too 
little. 

One evening I went down to see 
A. W. Stedman, proprietor of a big 
market in Wakefield. Mr. Stedman 
and I got chatting about pigs and he 
asked me if I was interested in them. 
I told him that I was and he took 
me to see his herd of 300. He was 
also very nice about telling me what 
I should get for my pig. 

To make a long story short, Mr. 
Stedman and I became very friendly. 
He was a political figure of impor- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Contacts—Continued 

tance in South County and he urged 
me to run for election to the Rhode 
Island State Legislature. I was 
elected, which was quite remarkable 
considering that I had lived in the 
town for only five years. After I 
got into the Legislature I was suc- 
cessful in getting the State to appro- 
priate $100,000 and my town, South 
Kingston, to appropriate another 
$100,000 which was used to com- 
plete a road between Peacedale and 
West Kingston. 

Now, you want to know how all 
this ties in with the business of in- 
surance. I’ll tell you and I'll tell you 
very simply. That pig of mine was 
the first link in a chain which re- 
sulted in L. W. Stedman & Company 
being thoroughly A<tna-ized and re- 
maining so for 20 years. We carried 
all his Automobile, Public Liability 
and Fire insurance. The reason I 
mentioned the road was that I re- 
ceived a considerable amount of pub- 
licity as a result of my efforts in 
arranging the financing of this road, 


and, consequently, I became better 
known. You cannot be too well 
known for your own good in the in- 
surance business. 

I know that you cannot write in- 
surance on a pig and a mosquito 
and a chicken and a lobster. But you 
can write insurance on the people 
that these things lead to. Rather 
deliberately, I have picked some out- 
of-the-way examples to prove my 
case. If you are to be successful in 
the insurance business, you must 
make all the contacts you can. Do 
not ignore anyone, either because of 
their youth or their relatively hum- 
ble position. The corner bootblack 
may one day be the president of your 
community’s leading industry. So 
meet all the people you can. Get to 
know them well. You have to have 
someone to sell. And I, personally, 
think that this is incomparably bet- 
ter than cold canvass. 

There is some potentiality in every 
person you meet. Try to find out 
what that person is interested in and 
then talk about it. Try to find that 


one “responsive chord” in the may 
you are talking with. 

Though I have stressed the impor. 
tance of contacts, that is not all tha 
is needed for success in the ingyr. 
ance business. Ask yourself if yoy 
are making the fullest possible yg 
of the splendid educational and sale 
promotional facilities which you 
company has made available to you, 

Remember, you can make all of 
the contacts in the world, but if you 
haven’t the ambition nor the will to 
work, nor the knowledge necessary 
to properly write insurance, your 
contacts will avail you nothing, © 

Too often I have seen agents pass 
up risks, which they almost certainly 
could have sold, because they were 
afraid to reveal their own lack of 
knowledge of the type of insurance 
needed by the prospect. 

Study hard and study continv- 
ously. Consider insurance as a def- 
nite career. If you are wel 
grounded, and if you work hard, the 
more people you know, the more 
people you will sell! 
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All Associated Insurance Companies "BRANCH HOME 
OFFICES" are managed by experienced executives armed 
with authority and excellent facilities—they are men of 
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HOSPITAL RECOVERIES 
HIGH 


INETY-FIVE per cent of the 

patients treated in hospitals re- 
cover, and only five per cent repre- 
snt fatalities, despite the high pro- 
portion of hospital patients who are 
dangerously ill or severely injured 
on admission, according to the stat- 
isticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The fatality 
rate would be further reduced if 
delay in seeking hospital treatment 
were less frequent. 

A high proportion of all deaths 
from surgery occur in hospitals, as 
might be expected, running to a 
maximum of 88% for fatal cases of 
appendicitis, frequently the result of 
delayed hospitalization. The com- 
parable figure for motor vehicle ac- 
cident deaths is also high. The stat- 
isticians point out that considering 
the large number of patients desper- 
ately sick or even moribund when 
admitted to the hospital, it is not 
surprising that the total number of 
deaths which occur in hospitals, 
about 458,000 a year, constitute one- 
third of the total deaths in the 
country. 


VICTORY ACCIDENT POLICY 
FOR FARM VOLUNTEERS 


HE Department of Agriculture 

has approved a special “Victory 
Farm Volunteer Accident Policy” 
prepared by the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference for 
boys and girls volunteering to do 
farm work this summer. The policy 
provides $500 accidental death and 
dismemberment coverage in addition 
to $250 blanket medical reimburse- 
ment for a term of three months at 
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a premium of $4.00. The Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence states that an estimated 500,000 
boys and girls will be in farm work 
this summer. Harold R. Gordon, 
executive secretary of the Confer- 
ence, states that sixty-two companies 
will issue the policy, which has al- 
ready been approved in most states. 
It will be available in all states ex- 
cept New York, where another plan 
has been put into effect. 

Circulars with applications at- 
tached are being prepared by the 
Conference and will be distributed 
to over 3,100 County Farm Agents. 


OFFERS NON-CAN FORM 


HE Continental Assurance Com- 

pany, Chicago, life insurance af- 
filiate of the Continental Casualty 
Company, has announced a new non- 
cancellable sickness and health con- 
tract, marking the entry of the 
company into the commercial non- 
cancellable field, although it has been 
writing total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits in conjunction with 
life policies for several years. The 
new policies provide a choice of 
three elimination periods and two 
aggregate limits. The contracts are 
guaranteed renewable to age 60, and 
cover both total and partial dis- 
ability ; house confinement is not re- 
quired. Additional indemnity is 
offered from first day for hospital 
confinement. 


UNDERWRITERS TO MEET 


HE annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Association of Accident 
and Health Underwriters is sched- 
uled to be held in Pittsburgh on 
June 10th and 11th, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. 


“The Secrets of Accident and 
Health Production” will be dis- 
cussed at the afternoon meeting on 
Thursday, June 10th, of the Leading 
Producers Round Table, in which 
five leading accident and health pro- 
ducers of the country will take part. 
Awards will be made to producers 
who have qualified for the Round 
Table during the past year, the re- 
quirements being $10,000 of acci- 
dent and health annual premium in 
force for an agent, or $25,000 for a 
general agent. 


CONFERENCE MEETING 


ITH only advance publicity on 

the annual meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference available at press time, 
it appears that the “all business” 
sessions promised will be well at- 
tended and crowded with activity. 

C. O. Pauley, president of the 
Insurance Economics Society of 
America, and secretary of the Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company, 
is to explore a suggestion that com- 
panies undertake the writing of a 
low indemnity policy covering total 
and permanent disability and sub- 
standard risks through a reinsurance 
pool, or on a similiar basis. The 
topic was scheduled for discussion 
by a forum on “Present and Post 
War Planning in the Accident and 
Health Field.” Should the plan re- 
ceive favorable consideration, it is 
probable that it will be developed by 
a committee appointed through the 
Insurance Economics Society of 
America. 

Other forum meetings include 
“Underwriting During the War,” 
conducted by E. Hauschild, Security 
Mutual Life, and “Current Legal 
Topics,” conducted by H. J. 
Requarette, Woodmen Accident. 
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HERE I(T IS! 


The 1943 Improved Edition of 
BEST'S A.EH. BUYERS’ GUIDE! 


SO COMPLETE—SO VALUABLE—SO VITAL TO You 
IT MUST BE SEEN TO BE BELIEVED |! | 


Imagine a slim, pocket-sized, easily read, reasonably priced book that 
contains all the data on accident and health companies, ratings, poli- 
cies, hospitalization contracts and much other vital information—so 
designed that all data is instantly available and, so simple and com- 
plete that it is equally valuable to the novice and the long-trained 
accident and health man. 


That partially describes the revised and improved 1943 Edition of 
BEST’S A. & H. BUYERS’ GUIDE! 


The 1943 GUIDE contains: (1) a complete two-year comparative 
summary of the financial figures of all companies writing persona! 
accident and health as well as (2) their policyholders’ and financial 
ratings (see illustration below), (3) list of states where these companies 
are licensed and (4) classes of accident and health business written by 
each, (5) complete analysis of more than 500 competing policies (see 
illustration on opposite page) and (6) analyses of all hospitalization 
contracts! 


This new 1943 GUIDE is richly bound in durable simulated leather; 
is pocket-size (4’’ x 8’’); no line of type is over 5’ or 6” long; is designed 
for easy reading and instant location of all data and—costs only $2.50 
a copy! 


Use the coupon and order your copies TODAY! 
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POT of GOLD 


by LEO F. ANDRE 
Special Agent, 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 


S JUNE 15, 1943 ap- 
A rrosites and the income tax 
collector peers over our shoul- 
ders, we are all asking the same 
questions: Where can we find more 
money now? How can we buy more 
War Bonds and still pay our taxes? 
What line of insurance can we sell 
which will lead us to a pot of gold? 
It is my opinion that at the foot 
of the 1943 premium income rainbow 
will be a pot of gold whose coins 
will spill into the pockets of those 
agents and brokers who have learned 
about the New Comprehensive Per- 
sonal Liability Policy. What does it 
cover? Who are my prospects ? How 
can I sell it? 


Broad Coverage 


This new policy is designed to 
cover the bodily injury liability and 
property damage liability of individ- 
uals such as you and your neighbors. 
This coverage includes on a compre- 
hensive basis (but is not limited to) 
personal liability of husband, wife, 
minor children and other relatives 
under th age of twenty-one residing 
with them. It also covers dogs, 
saddle animals, teams, bicycles, con- 
tractual liability relating to the in- 
sured premises, products liability, 
protective (contingent ) liability, and 
grantors protective liability, (which 
applies where the insured has dis- 
posed of property). 

There is no limitation on the num- 
ber of the foregoing units of ex- 
posure for which coverage is pro- 
vided on a comprehensive basis at 
a flat annual premium charge of $10 
Bodily Injury and $2.50 Property 
Damage, standard limits except— 

(1) Additional residence rates of 

$2.50 Bodily Injury and $1 
Property Damage must be 
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charged for other homes 
maintained by the insured at 
the beginning of the policy 
period. 

If premises include incidental 
office or professional occu- 
pancy an additional premium 
must be charged. 

The coverages apply to any addi- 
tional residences and to any dogs or 
horses acquired by the insured dur- 
ing the policy period. This applica- 
tion of the coverages is fully auto- 
matic (without notice to the com- 
pany and without the payment of 
any additional premium) except for 
residences which are rented by the 
insured to others or held for rental. 
Such additional residences may be 
added to the policy for an additional 
premium charge. 

This policy may be extended to 
cover (for an additional premium) 
other residences, employers’ liability, 
premises and employers’ medical 
payments coverages. Some compa- 
nies plan to include other items such 
as residence workmen’s compensa- 
tion, residence plate glass, and auto- 
mobile bodily injury and property 
damage insurance. 

This policy excludes business pur- 
suits of the insured, elevators, air- 
craft, assumed liability except a 
written contract relating to the prem- 
ises, watercraft (except canoes or 
rowboats ), motor vehicles or trailers 
away from the premises, employers’ 
liability or Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion obligations, and injury to (1) 
property owned by or in the care of 
the insured, and (2) property dis- 
posed of by insured and out of which 
the accident occurs. However, in- 
surance for all exclusions can be 
purchased if you need it and will 
pay the additional premiums re- 
quired. 


(a) Your best prospect is your- 
self. Once you are enthusiastic about 
this policy, you will be able to stimu- 
late others to buy. 

(b) Sell this policy to your 
friends. Accidents occur even under 
the most friendly circumstances. 
None of us are immune from the 
possibility of injuring others or dam- 
aging their property even though we 
may be.considerate and use care in 
our daily activities. 

(c) You can secure immediate re- 
sults from your present individual 
liability policyholders. 

(d) This inexpensive but neces- 
sary. policy will enable you to secure 
new accounts by direct solicitation. 


How to Sell It 


(a)-Call to your prospects’ at- 
tention a few of the things in his 
everyday life which he feels he has 
little control over and for which he 
may be held legally liable. Point out 
to him that he can secure complete 
protection against these exposures, 
as well as possible legal expenses, 
for an annual charge less than an at- 
torney’s retainer fee. 

(b) Conservation of time is im- 
portant because your time is in 
reality your capital—loss of time 
means reduced earning power, so 
sell this policy by t@lephone to your 
present policyholders. 

(c) Secure new accounts by a di- 
rect-mail campaign using material 
prepared by the companies you rep- 
resent. This material illustrates the 

(Continued on the next page) 





Pot of Gold—Continued 
types of accidents covered by the 
policy. 

(d) Use printed material (sales 
folders) as “fillers” when enclosing 
renewals of other types of policies. 

John Doe is married, has two 
children, owns his own home and 
has a dog. He plays golf for recre- 
ation and his wife belongs to a rid- 
ing class which meets once a week 
during good weather. That, I believe 
you will agree, is an ordinary situ- 
ation. 

Let us figure the possibilities for 
bodily injury or damage to property 
of others involved in this situation. 
A tradesman in making a delivery 
to the house stumbles over the skate 
that Junior left on the back porch 
and falls and breaks an arm. He 
may be paid by compensation, but 
the compensation company could 
come to John Doe and ask him to 
pay for the accident because it was 
caused by his carelessness. 

John’s dog escapes from its yard 
and runs around the neighborhood 
having a fine time digging up other 


HOW MUCH 


people’s gardens. When an irate 
neighbor chases it out, he is bitten. 
It is certain that the neighbor is go- 
ing to look to John Doe for damages 
and medical care for the bite. 

If this isn’t enough, the horse 
which Mrs. Doe is riding runs away, 
and in her effort to control the ani- 
mal, a pedestrian is knocked down 
by the horsé. If the pedestrian re- 
acts at all normally, it is quite prob- 
able that both Mrs. Doe and the 
Riding Stable will be sved. It is also 
possible that she will be sued for 
damage to the pedestrian’s clothing. 


Troubles Multiply 


John goes out to play golf and 
breathes a sigh of relief that there 
are no pedestrians, skates or dogs. 
Unfortunately, he does not reckon 
with fate which certainly has been 
against him, and as he draws back 
his driver to hit the ball about three 
hundred yards, he happens to strike 
a caddie. The caddie is injured and 
has a legitimate claim against John 
Doe for negligence. 


Faith in the powers of 
a pinch of salt proved 
as dependable as any 
other good-luck charm 
when insurance protec- 
tion was unknown. Have 


your assured been advised of the complete 


PROTECTION 


protection available through policy contracts 


designed to meet today’s needs? You'll find 


IN A PINCH 


the unexcelled facilities of the General Acci- 


dent and Potomac organizations of worth- 


OF SALT? 


while assistance in writing Casualty, Accident 


and Health, Fire and Marine coverages. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 
PHILADELPHIA 


The next day John Doe, Jr., imi. 
tating Joe DiMaggio breaks a neigh- 
bor’s window with a baseball. Is 
she angry? Does she want reim. 
bursement ? 

So if John Doe has a Compre. 
hensive Personal Liability policy, his 
legal liability for injuries and dam- 
ages, as illustrated in our example, 
would have been covered for only 
$12.50 ($10 Public Liability—$2,59 
Property Damage). 


Keep the Home Front Strong 


Two thousand years ago Plato 
said, “Man was not born for him- 
self alone, but for his Country.” The 
wisdom of this old Greek is still 
true today. We owe allegiance not 
only to ourselves, but to those forces 
that created our existence. In what- 
ever line our duty calls, we should 
respond with all our strength so that 
our existence shall not have been 
created in vain; so that those who 
follow after will have no cause to 
regret their ancestry as we have no 
cause to regret ours. 

We all cannot be on the battle- 


| front—some of us must work at 
| home. 


We can help to maintain 
morale by calmness and optimism. 
We must realize that even with 
World War II in progress, people 
at home must still carry on their 
daily existence—they still need in- 
surance. Your work as an insurance 
agent or broker is vital to Victory 
because every time you sell one of 
these new Comprehensive Personal 
Liability policies, you protect a man 
and his family. So by exercising 
your professional function as an in- 
surance man, you are essential, nec- 
essary and do contribute to the war 
effort. By selling these new policies 
to yourself, your friends, your pres- 
ent policyholders, and even to 
strangers, you will profit directly by 
increasing your income. 

In conclusion, I urge you to think 
of this new Comprehensive Personal 
Liability policy as the rainbow lead- 
ing you to a large pot of gold. Let 
us also vow that our business will not 
be a war casualty. Remember, as 
we do our daily tasks, if we accept 
our responsibilities, when the War 
is won, our country will be able to 
fall back on a healthy insurance bust- 
ness, still operating under the ideal 
of free American enterprise. 


From an address before the East Bay Insurance 
Exchange, Oakland, California. 
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HIGH PRESSURE SELLING 


“end of the days of high 

pressure” and to warn men 
away from using what is called, 
loosely, “high pressure methods.” 
And those warnings are valid. 

But the fact still remains that 
“pressure” still is and always will be 
indispensable to good selling. That 
is true because the job of a real 
salesman is to persuade people to 
buy those things which they would 
not voluntarily buy themselves, to 
arouse a demand for new things, to 
create desire for better things. Such 
do not come readily of themselves ; 
so.the job of selling is the job of 
stimulating people beyond their ac- 
customed ways. 

That cannot be done without 
“pressure” because the natural, in- 
stinctive act is to hang back, to be 
satisfied with the old, to refrain from 
sending, to be satisfied with the 
accustomed things. Someone has to 
“put on the pressure” to overcome 
natural, human timidity and inertia! 

Yet, because of the ill repute of 
‘high pressure methods,” the task 
of using “pressure” has been made 
difficult. 

But with the MODERN WAY 
of using “pressure” that stigma is 
avoided, that resistance is not 
aroused. 

Those greatly desired ends can be 
achieved if you will hold fast to the 
ome Standard procedure for the use 
of “pressure” in selling which is the 
only way (and it is a fundamentally 
simple way) to use “pressure” with 
maximum effect and minimum re- 
sistance ! 


M UCH has been said about the 


How Not to Use "Pressure" 


“You can lead a horse to water, 
but you cannot make him drink,” 
quoted a dejected real estate sales- 
man to a sales executive last week, 
in excuse for failure to sell a stub- 
born prospect. 

“Blue blazes and brimstone!” the 
executive yelled. “Where did you 
ver get the idea that your job 
sto make him DRINK? YOUR 
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by LEWIS C. BROWNSON 
in Opportunity Magazine, Chicago 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here are some original slants and com- 
ments on the subject of "High Pressure 
Selling." Ordinarily when we refer to “High 
Pressure Selling" there is a tendency to 
conclude that this designation would cover 
that type of selling which forces a buyer to 
purchase something he does not need 
through “pressure,” or through some means 
which may misrepresent the product. This 
article is not concerned with this type of 
salesmanship but rather explains how a 
salesman should intelligently employ "pres- 
sure" to point out an actual need and the 
means whereby provision can be made for 
it. We are grateful to “Opportunity Maga- 
zine," Chicago, Illinois, for permission to 
reproduce this di , which should prove 
of more than passing interest to life insur- 
ance fieldmen. 





JOB IS TO MAKE HIM 
THIRSTY!!!” 

And within that succinct state- 
ment there is wrapped AN EN- 
TIRE LIFETIME COURSE in 
selling, plus a special short course 
on the way to use “high pressure” 
successfully. 

The dejected real estate salesman 
considers himself an outstanding ex- 
ample of “high pressure salesmen” 
and had represented himself as able 
“to sell anything to anybody, any- 
where, at any time, on any terms 
and under any conditions.” 

His idea of “salesmanship” was 
and still is (to his misfortune) that 
of forcing, shoving, “pressuring” he 
calls it, until the prospect gives way 
and lets himself be literally over- 
whelmed by the insistence of the 
salesman. 


How to Make "Pressure" Work 
for You 


PRESSURE is one of the great- 
est working tools in the world—and 
we do not refer to the work of 
selling alone. 

What we do refer to are the mil- 
lions and millions of horsepower 
devoted to countless industrial tasks 
and which are developed by PRES- 


SURE—the pressure of expanding 
gases within the vats and cookers of 
many industries—the pressure of 
live steam within a boiler—the pres- 
sure of explosive gases at work 
blasting tunnels, mines and excava- 
tions and running engines. 

Every one of the uses of pressure 
in accomplishing useful work— 
whether turning a dynamo to light 
a city or pulling a combine to harvest 
wheat—is an example of pressure 
working from within! 

Effective pressure is always in- 
ternal pressure! It works from 
within, not from without! 

But the kind of “pressure” in sell- 
ing that has come into such disre- 
pute and which causes so much 
resistance the moment it appears, is 
EXTERNAL pressure. It tries to 
work from without! The common 
—and incorrect—use of high pres- 
sure selling is to exert it on the 
prospect from the outside—the sales- 
man exhorts, enthuses, _ bullies, 
urges, shames, intimidates, and 
otherwise tries to force the prospect 
into an action the prospect is re- 
luctant to undertake. The effort 
necessary is tremendous and the 
waste is excessive. 


How to Develop Internal Pressure 


INTERNAL pressure is that urge 
felt by the prospect, within his mind 
and spirit, to make a purchase. 

EXTERNAL pressure is that 
urging exerted by the salesman, 
from without, to make the prospect 
make the purchase. 

As you know, the urges we feel 
inside of ourselves are infinitély 
stronger than all the urgings exerted 
on us by others. We instinctively 
resist when others press us; we re- 
sist feebly and reluctantly against 
the desires we feel within ourselves. 

The difference is perfectly typified 
by the executive’s remark to the 
salesman: “Your job is to make ’em 
thirsty!” 

Thirst is a form of INTERNAL 
pressure, a desire from within that 

(Continued on the next page) 





High Pressure Selling—Continued 
we do not resist. He who can make 
us thirsty causes us to drink auto- 
matically and eagerly. But he who 
tries to shove our faces into the 
drinking trough merely. makes us 
angry. 

In order to build up pressure in 
a boiler, you must apply heat, 
mustn’t you? That fact holds true 
in regard to the building up of “high 
pressure” within prospects so that 


they will buy. 


Hunger and thirst are elementary 
examples of “pressures” within 
people that cause action. Fear, greed, 
hatred, ambition, pride, affection— 
ANY human emotion creates IN- 
TERNAL pressure. The emotion is 
the “heat” that raises the pressure, 
and emotion’ is simply any excite- 
ment of any human feeling. No 
emotion, no heat; no heat, no pres- 
sure; no pressure, no action ; no ac- 
tion, no sale. 

Now you have probably often 





GUARDIANS OF THE SEA 


To meet the need for small craft for con- 
voy and patrol duty in the first World 
War, a modification of the big motor- 
boats used for pleasure cruising was 
built. Known as Submarine Chasers, they 
carried only one or two small guns, but 
had several depth charges as well as 
equipment for locating submarines under 
water. Rugged little ships, they crossed 
the Atlantic under their own power. The 
modern sub chaser is larger and more 
comfortable than the old. In addition to 


depth charges against submarines, they 
also carry light anti-aircraft guns. 


In war or peace the U. S. Navy stands ready 
to help guard the world’s shipping lanes. 
Less dramatic, but also vital, is the protec- 
tion furnished by marine insurance against 
today’s unusual hazards threatening ships 
and cargoes. Specialists in marine insurance 
underwriting since 1872, Appleton & Cox, 
Inc., offers Agents and Brokers nationwide 
facilities and a thoroughly trained staff of 
experts to help solve ocean and inland ma- 
rine insurance problems. 


Lp leton & Cox 


INCORPORATED 
AND MARINE U 
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seen or heard long lists of the vari- 
ous “emotional appeals” that are 
supposed to be sure fire for making 
sales if the salesman pulls just the 
right one out of his hat at the right 
moment. You may have memorized 
jingles, such as “Pride or protection, 
desire or affection.” If so, you know 
that a salesman has no time in the 
midst of a struggle for an order to 
ransack his memory for the par- 
ticular emotional appeal that will ex- 
actly fit the individual situation. 

But if you remember just ONE, 
you have remembered enough to take 
care of 90% of all the situations you 
will ever encounter in selling. That 
one is, “What is there in it for me?” 

Call it “greed,” “selfishness,” 
‘self interest,” or what you will— 
the fact that the one dominant emo- 
tion of all people is centered around 
those words, “What is there in it 
for me?” 


‘ 


Everybody “warms up” when 
shown what they will get, how and 
where they will profit. 


Emotional Appeals Are Not 
Sentimental Appeals 


Many salesmen, especially those 
of the “he-man” type and those who 
like to consider themselves “old- 
timers” scorn all emotional appeals. 
They do so because they are mis- 
taking EMOTION for SENTI- 
MENTALITY and a “sob sister” 
type of sentimentality at that. They 
think of “emotion” in terms of tears, 
flowers, flag waving, gushiness. 

But “emotion” is simply ANY 
excitement of the feelings. Fear, 
greed and hate are among the most 
powerful of all emotions and cer- 
tainly there is nothing delicate and 
gushing about them. 

If you want to see a perfect ex- 
ample of the difference between 
INTERNAL and EXTERNAL 
pressure, watch a young mother try- 
ing to make an obstreperous young- 
ster eat his dinner. 

From coaxing and _ pleading, 
Mother passes to scolding, threats, 
forcible feeding or spanking. Junior 
passes from playing with his food to 
sulking, squirming, spitting out the 
food and weeping. In desperation. 
Mother either pokes a few bits of 
food down Junior’s throat and lets 
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him off with that, or she gives up 
the battle, and lets Junior escape 
without his vitamins. That is EX- 
TERNAL PRESSURE! 

But what a different story it is 
when Mother is crafty and employs 
INTERNAL pressure. When Jun- 
jor refuses his spinach, he is re- 
minded that spinach enables Popeye 
to overcome the giant. Junior has 
a great desire to be able to lick all 
the other small boys in the neighbor- 
hood; so he wolfs the spinach. If 
that appeal wears thin, Mother has 
many other ways of building up 
INTERNAL pressure; she can 
point out how the little girls admire 
big, strong boys who eat their 
spinach; she can place a piece of 
candy out of reach and offer it as a 
reward for eating spinach; she can 
ration desserts according to spinach 
consumption; she can create many 
such rewards that will create an IN- 
TERNAL HIGH PRESSURE 
DESIRE within Junior’s breast. 


Opposite Approach 


Or she can take an opposite ap- 
proach and use punishments to de- 
velop that same high INTERNAL 
pressure. She can ignore Junior and 
remove all his food, leaving him to 


.. get so hungry he will eat spinach 
~ or anything else willingly. Hunger 


will build up INTERNAL pressure 
all by itself and build it up to that 
high point that gets things done. 

A young fellow was having noth- 
ing but bad luck, as he went from 
one small town to another, trying 
to sell electrical signs. The finest 
words he could find to say about the 
beauty, the reliability, the economy 
of his signs brought him in but few 
orders and then only small ones. 
Like the majority of mediocre sales- 
men he was entirely ignoring the 
fact that emotions are the well 
spring of all human actions. 

But it happened one day, as he 
was leaving a drugstore after re- 
ceiving his fifth refusal of that day, 
that a sudden storm came up. He 
waited it out, shivering under the 
merchant’s awning until the early 
dusk of a rainy day came down. 
Across the street a movie house’s 
lights were turned on in a lavish 
display of electricity that lighted 
half the block. Next to the movie 
house was another drug store. As 
the salesman looked on, he noticed 
that at least five people crossed the 
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LOOK! THERE’S 


W BELIEVE in promotion 
where there’s profit. The 
Accident and Casualty Insurance 
Company is assisting its agents 
to greater profits with special 
promotions that sell its leading 
profit lines. 

These and many other types 
of coverage will find increasing 


ALL LIABILITY CLASSES 


acceptance and mean big profits 
to those agents who see the ad- 
vantages today in diversifying 
their business. 

If you are not one of our pres- 
ent agents, we invite you to 
get on the “band wagon of 
profits” and ride a consistently 
rising sales curve with us. 


ACCIDENT © CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Winterthur, Switzerland 
United States Head Office 


111 JOHN STREET, 


, OcdEN DavipsON 
United States Manager 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES A. BARKIE 
United States Assistant M. 








street, walked past the movie and 
into the other drug store for every 
one that entered the store before 
which he was standing. 

An idea hit him. He swung back 
into the store, took the druggist by 
the arm and led him _ outside. 
“Look,” he said to the merchant, 
“look at those bright lights. Look 


how they draw people across the 
street so they go into that competi- 
tor’s store instead of coming into 
yours. Aren’t you tired of seeing 
the business you ought to have go 
over there; and all because that 
movie’s lights are so bright people 
just don’t see your sign at all? 
(Continued on the next page) 








High Pressure Selling—Continued 

“Why let your customers be stolen 
like that? Why let your competitor 
get your business? Light up your 
store the way that movie house is 
lighted and they will come over 
here!” 

And he was whistling when he 
reached his hotel that night because 
an $800 order was in his pocket. He 
had aroused the EMOTION of 


envy that is in every businessman’s 
heart for his successful competitor. 
He had aroused the EMOTION of 
fear that more and more business 
would be lost. And so the druggist 
bought. 


The Causes of Internal Pressure 


There are two basic causes of in- 
ternal pressure: our liking for en- 





Year 
After 


Year 


AN EVER INCREASING NUM- 
BER OF AGENTS WHO PRE- 
FER TO PLACE THEIR AUTO- 
MOBILE AND CASUALTY 
LINES WITH THE “UTILITIES” 
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Direct contracts available for conservative and 
successful agents in Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 





joyable, pleasing, profitable things 
and our DiSliking for unpleasant, 
irritating, wasteful things. Or, as 
was noted in regard to making 
Junior eat his dinner, there are re- 
ward and punishment—our desire 
for the one and our fear of the other 
creating internal pressure driving us 
on just as surely and concretely as 
the pressure of steam drives the 
wheels of a locomotive. 

Without one or the other form 
of INTERNAL pressure, there is 
little to induce or persuade anyone 
to take any forward steps, to pur- 
chase anything new, to undertake 
improvements or changes, to adopt 
any new plans; in short there is no 
motive power moving prospects to 
purchase anything they would not 
purchase voluntarily and as a mat- 
ter of routine. 

Therefore, “high  pressure’— 
when it is INTERNAL—is abso- 
lutely indispensable to salesmen, 
even though order takers get along 
without it. 

Every person has, within him or 
her, certain desires, needs, beliefs, 
problems, ideas that—when intelli- 
gently stimulated by a salesman— 
will develop tremendous INTER- 
NAL PRESSURE. And internal 
pressure is something no one will- 
ingly resists! 

When the salesman makes use of 
internal pressure, he is enlisting the 
tremendous, powerful forces of hu- 
man nature to help make his sales. 
USING PRESSURE __ INTER- 
NALLY IS THE MODERN 
WAY. And the higher that pressure 
mounts, the more surely will the 
prospect buy! 





A STRONG, 


CONSERVATIVE AGENCY COMPANY 








INSURANCE 


AMERICAN GENERAL 


COMPANY 


Gus 8S. Wortham, President 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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LETTERS PINCH-HIT 


HE arrow shot into the air which 

“fell to earth, I know not where” 
has nothing in common with our 
letter to prospects. Before we take 
aim and pull back the bowstring, we 
know where our “arrow” is going 
to strike. We know our letter is go- 
ing to John Smith or Bill Jones or 
Mary Brown, for that’s what it says 
on the envelope. 

We know he or she is a prospect 
or a client, for we have made up our 
list carefully and with some reason. 
In other words, they are not names 
“picked out of a hat.” Some are 
present clients and therefore not 
strangers. You are calling on them 
by mail this time, and your letter is 
substituting for your smile and your 
handshake. 

Letters will often Have to pinch- 
hit for a call on clients and prospects 
for the duration —U. S. F. & G. 
Bulletin. 
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SALESMANSHIP 


HIS is an age of salesmanship 

—not necessarily high-pressure 
salesmanship but intelligent and per- 
sistent salesmanship. 

First, the salesman must be sold 
on his own merchandise. He must 
feel a firm conviction that the serv- 
ice of his agency and his company 
is second to none; that his proposi- 
tion is the very best that his client 
can obtain. 

Second, the salesman must be op- 
timistic. Not the foolish kind of op- 
tmism that expects a deal to sell 
itself but a firm conviction that he 
positively can close the sale by ex- 
erting a great deal of intelligent ef- 
fort and leaving nothing to chance. 

—Continental Agents’ Record. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


INVENTORY 


NE way to make sure that in- 
surance is in every smoke-cloud 
is to take an agency-inventory. 
An inventory gives a complete 
record of quantity, type, quality and 
value of merchandise on hand, in the 
case of a mercantile establishment. 
Just as important, it shows up de- 
fects in the past year’s efforts and 
indicates steps to be followed in the 
days to come to keep the business 
on a profitable basis——Firemen’s 
Fund Record. 
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CAR CONSERVATION 


tT best way to conserve your car is to 
keep on using it. To save gasoline, don't 
accelerate quickly; don't exceed the 35 mile 
wartime limit, and avoid sudden stops. Have 
your car checked for possible gas leaks. 
Keep the tires properly inflated. Shut off 
the ignition if you have to stop for any 
length of time. Advance your spark timing 
as much as it will take without causing 
knocking.—American Insurance Group. 
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BRIDAL BUSINESS 


RE your Wedding Presents In- 
surance premiums on the up 
grade? They should be. A recent 
survey by The Bride’s Magazine 
shows the bridal business is up 50 
per cent over last year. Only one- 
third of the girls are war brides and 
more than half of the remainder are 
defense brides whose grooms have 

good jobs in defense industries. 
Yes, this is a year to push Wed- 

ding Presents Insurance. 

Prospects? The engagement and 
wedding announcements in the social 
columns of your local newspapers 
will give you your best prospects. 
—The Accelerator. 





ADVERTISING FOLDERS 


NCLOSE advertising folders 

with outgoing invoices. Mail to 
special lists of prospects regularly. 
Carry copies with you on your sales 
calls. Use as reminder advertising 
to your prospects—of the financial 
consequences of accidents and bur- 
glaries—of the ever-present liability 
hazard at home or at play—of the 
need of business men for proper 
protection against accident, robbery, 
embezzlements, injuries to employees 
and the public, ete—Standard Ac- 
cident. 
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PACKAGES THAT SELL 


HE agent who is only selling a 

pet policy today is making a mis- 
take . . . because chances are better 
than average that he can increase 
premium volume, add new clients, 
and get more lines before the public 
without deserting his favorite con- 
tract or present clients. He can do it 
by selling . . . and advertising .. . 
the package plan for buying complete 
insurance protection. 

Today, while the buying public 
has active funds, you can present 
any prospect with a graphic illustra- 
tion of how he can buy $1,000 of 
fire, storm, explosion, burglary, 
theft, robbery protection, plus $5,- 
000 to $10,000 personal injury lia- 
bility on his auto, plus $5,000 auto- 
mobile property damage liability and 
$1,000 automobile accidental death 
for himself, plus hospitalization for 
himself and his wife for any acci- 
dent. Show him how he can buy all 
of this coverage for a single pay- 
ment of $4.95 monthly and you’re 
apt to make a bigger than average 
size sale-—Continental Agents’ Rec- 
ord. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Tips—Continued BROAD OPPORTUNITIES 
N 
MAKE OBSTACLES YOUR HE rapid development of the re 
STEPPING STONES Public Liability lines from a [of Ca 
; _ '! minor adjunct of Employers Lia- ers al 
FARMER had an old blind bility has made this line a major liance 
horse which had outlived its premium-producing coverage within special 
usefulness. One day the horse fell a comparatively few years. Great erages 
into a well and the farmer found sales possibilities now exist in every motiot 
him there standing knee-deep in the territory. transp 
water. There was no way to get Public Liability insurance was re- from | 
him out, and as both he and the well cently broadened into Comprehen- sar 
were useless the farmer decided to sive forms that aid greatly in pro- vious! 
fill the well and leave the horse moting the sale of the coverage and protec 
9 1 Y E AR Ss buried in it. add materially to the importance of hazare 
He shoveled the dirt into the well the lines as premium producers, der si 
i as rapidly as he could. But the horse It will pay you to push consist- rovic 
I AN EMBLEM OF SECURITY — || was not ready to be buried. When _ ently the sale of these lines in your len 
A PLEDGE OF SERVICE | the dirt began to pour in upon him, locality. As a beginner, solicit stores of his 
||] he shook it off and kept treading on and other business houses for Own- ment 
, - the dirt under his feet. Gradually ers, Landlords and Tenants Public sharir 
Since 1852—91 years the well filled up and the horse, at Liability insurance. These 
ago—the trademark of the same time, rose higher and —The Marylander. confe 
the “Hanover Fire has higher until he was able to step out ments 
been a of “> and walk away to the pasture. gover 
Selediaiiecs ond = The lesson is this: None of us xe sharit 
pledge of service to can be buried under depression, indice 
agents hard times, discouragements or wor- availe 
y ries unless we are willing to be PLEASE REMIT of mi 
Established near Han- || buried. this 
over Square, New York No route or branch or job needs NE successful agent, who has Th 
City, the Company has _| to stay down if the man-power on an extremely low ratio of bad in 
steadily grown and ex- | that job shakes itself into activity accounts, always accompanies his will 1 
panded into a nation- and treads upon each shovelful of first statement with a personal note til fu 
wide, aggressive organ- opportunity that is tossed its way— in longhand, requesting payment. shire 
ization of Home Office | From Jewel Tea Company Pam-_ If there is no response to this within autor 
and field representa- | phlet. five days, he calls the delinquent the 
tives always ready to | policyholder on the telephone. If a ploye 
coordinate their abili- | xe check is not forthcoming quickly cover 
ties _ With | _the Com- thereafter, he makes a personal call other 
pany’s facilities to fur- | PLANNED DRIVING and returns with either the premium TI 
ther the best interests or the policy. owne 
of its agents and pol- NE agent is saving tires, gas- In calling upon delinquent policy- liabil 
icyholders insurance- oline and time by setting aside holders, agents will find it helpful to persc 
7 one day each week for using his car. remind the customers that the agent in th 
Any phone calls, deliveries or col- must remit the premiums to the or fr 
lections which necessitate a‘trip in Company within a certain period and is be 
The his car are lined up and he arranges _ that the cash must be on hand to be 
the trip to make every stop without remitted. Also point out to the ee 
backtracking. Of course, in case of policyholder that when he has a ae 
HANOVER FIRE. emergency he makes a special trip. claim, he expects to be paid promptly other 
—Awmerican Insurance Group. in cash—The Marylander. 
INSURANCE CO. | the « 
| or f 
OF NEW YORK cove 
| FIELDMAN WANTED adop 
HOME OFFICE | Casu 
111 John St., New York | For State of New Jersey by well-known Fire Company operating on non- and 
| affiliated basis. Will consider experienced underwriter, or adjuster, who has Rati 
a page 9 ayers } field sales ability. Permanent opportunity in well-established territory for right of 
5 Ins. Exch. Bldg., Chicago, IIl.\| . “ : " ‘al mini 
ne man. State history, qualifications and draft status. Replies held confidentia in 
nena nen te ree — | and our representative knows of this advertisement.—54C 
FOR 
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RIDE-SHARING PLANS 


NNOUNCEMENT was made 

recently by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers and the American Mutual Al- 
liance of the development of two 
specialized automobile liability cov- 
erages designed to assist in the pro- 
motion of ride-sharing plans for the 
transportation of employees to and 
from their work. One of the forms 
is a restricted coverage for a pre- 
viously uninsured car owner, giving 
protection against the passenger 
hazard created by using his car un- 
der such a plan. The other form 
provides protection for an employer 
against possible liability arising out 
of his participation in the establish- 
ment or operation of such a ride- 
sharing plan among his employees. 
These forms are the outgrowth of 
conferences with the several depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal 
government interested in the ride- 
sharing problem, at which it was 
indicated to the carriers that the 
availability of these forms would be 
of material assistance in furthering 
this feature of the war effort. 

These coverages are not available 
in Massachusetts and Texas and 
will not be available in Virginia un- 
til further notice. In New Hamp- 
shire restricted coverage for owned 
automobiles may not be written, but 
the restricted coverage for em- 
ployers has been approved. Both 
coverages are now available in all 
other states. 

The form covering the automobile 
owner is limited to bodily injury 
liability insurance against claims by 
persons injured while being carried 
in the automobile on their way to 
or from work while the automobile 
is being used under a ride-sharing 
arrangement for the transportation 
of persons on their way to and from 
work. It does not cover claims by 
other persons, as for example, 
pedestrians, occupants of other ve- 
hicles, or even other occupants of 
the car who are not on their way to 
or from work. The cost of this 
coverage, under the rate schedules 
adopted by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and the Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Rating Bureau, is one-half the cost 
of standard coverage, subject to a 
minimum per policy of $5.00 for the 
standard limits of protection. 
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1G U/P NEW BUSINESS! 


take every means possible to 
protect against accidental los: 
of or damage to equipment — fir:’ 
because of large repair or replacc- 
ment costs; second, because of its 


[Pisteove large and small, must 


value in permitting completion of a “ 


job within the contract price. 

A Contractor's Equipment floater 
is the one up-to-date over-all cover- 
age that protects such vital machinery 
and equipment. Use the attractive 
poster in our June Broadside to re- 
mind your public of this potential 
premium producer — don't miss it! 
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The form covering the employer 
provides bodily injury liability in- 
surance against claims by any per- 
sons injured by automobiles which 
the employer does not own but which 
are being used to take employees to 
and from their work under a ride- 
sharing plan in which he has some 
participation. If desired, such cov- 
erage may be extended to include 
property damage liability coverage 
on the same basis. The cost of this 
insurance will be 25% of the regular 
Class I employers’ non-ownership 
rate for each automobile used under 


a ride-sharing arrangement. This 
special form of coverage does not 
give the employer any protection for 
the ordinary use of non-owned auto- 
mobiles in the course of his regular 
business, such as the use of auto- 
mobiles by his traveling representa- 
tives, inspectors, collectors, ete. 
Coverage for such operations should 
be purchased in the usual manner 
under existing employers’ non- 
ownership forms which also cover 
the hazards contemplated by the 
new restricted form without addi- 
tional charge. 
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Must Company Pay for Expenses of 
Vacating Default Judgment 
Against Assured? 


An automobile covered under a 
liability policy is involved in an ac- 
cident as the result of which a suit 
is started against the assured for 
personal injuries. A default judg- 
ment is entered against hum for $3,- 
500. Execution is issued on the judg- 
ment and served on the assured who 
immediately advises the insurance 
company that he had no previous 
knowledge of the suit and that no 
summons had ever been served upon 
him. The company refuses to pay 
the judgment on the ground that the 
summons in the case had not been 
turned over to it. A provision of the 
policy requires the assured im- 
mediately to deliver to the company 
or its authorized agent, every sum- 
mons or other process served upon 
him. The assured argues that ob- 
viously he could not deliver the sum- 
mons to the insurance company if 
it had never been served on him. 
Later the assured engages his per- 
sonal attorney who, by appropriate 
proceedings, obtains an order nulli- 
fying the default judgment. The 
assured then contends that the in- 
surance company must reimburse 
him for the attorney's fees he in- 
curred in setting aside the default 
judgment. Can he recover? 


The assured cannot recover. The 
policy clearly imposes upon the as- 
sured the duty of delivering to the 
company every summons or other 
process served upon him. Whether 
or not the summons was actually 
served on the assured, is not mate- 
tial for the reason that the insur- 
ance company could not possibly 
have defended the suit until after 
it was notified that the action was 
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brought. Since, admittedly, it re- 
ceived no notice of the pendency of 
the suit, the entry of the judgment 
was occasioned through no fault of 
the insurance company and it should, 
therefore, not be required to reim- 
burse the assured for the attorney’s 
fees paid by him to secure an order 
voiding the judgment. Heilig v. 
Continental Casualty Company, 280 
Ill. App. 142. 


Robbery Policy—Construction of 
"Custodian" Clause 


A robbery policy indemnifies the 
assured against “loss by robbery 
within the premises while at least 
one custodian is on duty therein.” 
The delicatessen store of the assured 
(which is covered by the policy) is 
closed for business one night and all 
the employees leave. A night man 
employed by the assured to prepare 
food stuffs for the following day’s 
business customarily goes on duty at 
12:30 A.M. About the time in ques- 
tion the employee enters the back 
yard adjoining the building in which 
the store is located and when he is 
eight or ten feet from the rear door, 
two men carrying revolvers order 
him to unlock the door but he is 
unable to do so because of fright. 
The men forcibly take the keys from 
the employee and open the rear door. 
They bind the employee and place 
him in the basement. The robbers 
then open a box contained in a desk 
and take therefrom some money be- 
longing to the assured. Is the as- 
sured entitled to the payment of this 
loss? 


The assured is not entitled to the 
payment of his loss. The policy 
makes one of the conditions of lia- 
bility that the property be taken by 
robbery from within the premises 


and while~at least one custodian is 
on duty therein. This language is 
clear and unambiguous. It means 
that the custodian must not only be 
present but be on duty within the 
premises when the robbery takes 
place. The purpose of the provision 
unquestionably was to have the cus- 
todian present in the line of his duty 
and thus in a situation either to 
prevent or to give notice of the rob- 
bery. It is not enough that the cus- 
todian intended to be on duty or 
would have been had he not been 
deprived of his freedom before and 
after he entered where his duties 
were to have been performed. In 
this case he had been deprived of 
his freedom and power to act from 
the time he came under the control 
and domination of the robbers out- 
side the building. In that respect 
the case is no different than it would 
be if the robbers had bound the as- 
sured’s employee and left him in his 
home, taken the keys from him and 
had then entered the premises and 
completed the robbery. Milkes v. 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany, 257 Ill. App. 65. 


Personal Accident—Whether Death 
by Self-Inflicted Wound is 
Accidental 


A personal accident policy does 
not cover death by suicide. The in- 
sured is a man 68 years of age and 
is suffering from an advanced case 
of cancer of the mouth. He enters 
a bathroom in his home and locks 
the door. The nurse then hears the 
sound of an explosion. She goes to 
the bathroom door which is then un- 
locked by the insured who says to 
her, “Mary, I have shot myself.” 
The insured dies shortly thereafter 
as the result of a gunshot fired from 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


a revolver which is found in the 
bathroom. The beneficiary brings 
suit on the policy claiming that the 
insured came to his death by reason 
of accident and after a trial of the 
case the jury brings in a verdict in 
favor of the beneficiary. The insur- 
ance company appeals on the ground 
that the trial court should have di- 
rected a verdict for the company on 
the ground that the insured’s death 
was the result of suicide. What rul- 
ing? 


The verdict in favor of the bene- 
ficiary should be allowed to stand. 
Granting that the insured actually 
fired the shot that resulted in his 
death, this does not necessarily mean 
that he committed suicide. Even 
though the insured said “Mary, | 
have shot myself,” the words quoted 
do not exclude a self-inflicted gun- 
shot wound due to accident. Many 
persons who shoot themselves do so 
accidentally and it, therefore, can- 
not be said that merely by the use of 
the language mentioned the insured 
admitted an intention to kill himself. 
It was for the jury to say, after 
considering all the facts and circum- 
stances in evidence, whether or not 
the insured’s death was accidental 
and they having found a verdict in 
favor of the beneficiary, it should 
not be disturbed. Edwards v. Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Co., 168 S.W. 
2d. 82 (Mo.). 


SERWICE 


We assist Agents and the 
insured to finance FIRE and 
CASUALTY premiums, in 
unlimited sums upwards of 
$10,000—at 3°, per annum 
or possibly less. 








We also arrange other types 
of LARGE prime bankable 
loans at very LOW rates. 





Collateral Discount 
Corporation 
Graybar Bldg. _ New York City 





NEW YORK COMPENSATION 
RATES REVISED 


DECREASE of 2.3% in the 
collectible rate level for work- 
men’s compensation, standard cover- 
age, has been adopted in New York 
State, effective July 1, 1943, as an- 
nounced by Henry D. Sayer, general 
manager of the Compensation In- 
surance Rating Board, and approved 
by Thomas J. Cullen, acting super- 
intendent of insurance of New York. 
The decrease will actually approach 
2.7% because of the discontinuance 
of specific occupational disease rates 
which now produce approximately 
0.4% of the total premium volume 
of the state. The present loss and 
expense constants for all industry 
groups are unchanged, and the ex- 
pense element remains as before. 
The new rate structure recognizes 
the greater cost of compensation be- 
cause of amendments to New York 
compensation law during the past 
twelve months. These amendments 
increased the maximum monthly 
wage rate to be used in computing 
death benefits from $150 to $162.50; 
increased the emergency loadings on 
the values of long-term claims re- 
quired to be paid into the Aggregate 
Trust Fund; and also increased the 
assessments levied on all insurance 
carriers to reimburse the state for 
the expenses of the Department of 
Labor. 





2000 SLASHED GARMENTS 


Before Reweavin 
Were salvaged : 


by the La Mers 
Studio—the larg- 
est Repair job 
of its kind re- 
corded in Insur- | 
ance Circles. 
Our ADV. 
next month 
shows garment, 
ofter Reweav- 
ing. 





Also Linens, Dam- 
asks, Laces, Em- 
broideries, Bra es, 
Silks, Brocades, 
Tapestries, An- | 
iques, Furniture | 





Fabrics, Rugs, 
Dresses, Clothing. 
Rewoven, Restored, 
Repaired, Regardless of how badly damaged. 

ecommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, Fire 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 


142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 
LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 











The discontinuance of specific oc. 
cupational disease rates does not af. 
fect risks with rating anniversaries 
prior to July 1, 1943, on which the 
specific rates will continue to the 
next rating anniversary of the risk. 

Schedule rating has been elini- 
nated in New York State with the 
approval by the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the board’s recom- 
mendation that the Industrial Com- 
pensation Rating Schedule—1935 
Edition be discontinued. It was the 
conclusion of the board that sched- 
ule rating of compensation risks was 
no longer an effective rating instru- 
ment, and that the experience rating 
plan has a far greater effect in fitting 
the rate on a particular risk to the 
real hazards. The time of inspectors 
which had been absorbed in the 
physical checking of the schedule 
and determination of debits and 
credits will be better employed, the 
board believes, in the planning and 
carrying out of effectual safety meas- 
ures. In addition, the rapid plant 
changes frequently required under 
war conditions make schedule rating 
an unreliable index. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSIGNED 
RISK PLAN 


NSURANCE Commissioner 

Gregg L. Neel has announced the 
inauguration of an Assigned Risk 
Plan in Pennsylvania, to be man- 
aged by Mr. William Newell, who 
is also manager of the Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and New York Vol- 
untary Assigned Risk Plans. 

Commissioner Neel states that the 
arrangements have been completed 
with the cooperation of all mutual, 
stock and reciprocal carriers licen- 
sed in Pennsylvania to write bodily 
injury and property damage liability 
insurance whereby Such insurance 
as is required by persons subject to 
the Pennsylvania Financial Respon- 
sibility Act may be purchased. Such 
persons must have been certified 
first for reissuance of license by 
the Financial Responsibility Unt 
of the Bureau of Highway Safety 
of the Pennsylvania Department o! 
Revenue, which supervises the en- 
forcement of the act and, secondly, 
such persons must qualify under the 
plan as being in good faith entitled 
to the necessary insurance. 
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EWS 


One 


"Br THE way—here’s one for 
Ripley. I hesitate to pass it on, 
and wouldn’t, except that I am quite 


well acquainted with one of the 
garties. He arrived with the last 
wmmer. The other came with the 
st contingent from England. He 
gems to be a very fine fellow. I 
often take the first one along when 
I'm driving out in the country to 
make a call. He enjoys riding in a 
ar. Wednesday he phoned and 
asked if it would be OK if he 
brought along a pal whom he thought 
would enjoy seeing the countryside. 
“Well, here’s the story as I got 
it out of them piecemeal. Red had 
aready told me the Calcutta was 
shot from under him at Crete, and 
st summer he believed himself to 
be the only survivor. Maybe that’s 
why I took him under my wing last 
summer. I felt sorry for him for 
me thing—and besides I wanted to 
ak him questions about various 
phases of sea warfare as they oc- 
curred to me from time to time as 
we drove along. 


Continuous Bombing 


“Well Red’s ship was bombed for 

4 hours continuously and _ finally 
hit with three bombs simultaneously 
and sank within two minutes. He 
was revived by the cold water to the 
point he managed to keep afloat un- 
tl rescued. This happened in a 
Greek harbor. He was placed on an- 
other ship going to Alexandria, 
where he joined the and came to 
Bremerton Navy Yard. 
_ “The other afternoon, while read- 
ig a book at the ‘Y,’ someone 
tame up from behind and said, ‘All 
ight, Ginger, I’ll be ’aving the five 
shillings you’ve owed me now since 
last June first.’ 

“It was his pal out of the same 
gun crew on the ship that went 
down, 


Sunday Bet 


_ “It seems the ship had seen action 
in Norway, Dunkirk, and various 
Mediterranean spots including Crete. 
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They had been bombed so often on 


Sundays they hated to see Sunday 
come. Sunday was their jinx. So 


on this particular Sunday morning 


when the din started at daylight, the 
pal got pretty blue and told Red he 
thought they’d be sunk this time. 
They could even see the base on 
land from which the Stukas loaded 
up and took off. The planes bombed, 
went back for another load, and in 
five minutes would be over them 
again. They kept up all day, and 
these two boys were at the anti- 
aircraft gun without rest, and did a 
fair job of keeping the planes off. 
In late afternoon the ship’s ammuni- 
tion was practically exhausted and 
they had to quit firing till the planes 
were in close. The pal told Red he 
had the feeling all day it would be 
their unlucky Sunday and now was 
sure of it—‘he’d bet 5 shillings we 
get sunk this night.’ Red called the 
bet—mostly on hope. 

“About dusk, when all ammuni- 
tion was gone, a Stuka came in, 
scored three hits at one time—and 
that get’s us back to where we 
started from, with Red in the water. 


Shipped to Gibraltar 


“The pal, it seems, managed to 
make it to a raft on which were 
several wounded men. He stayed 
with those men through the night— 
and early next morning they were 
picked up. He was shipped back 
to Gibraltar, and finally sent back 
to England on furlough. Recently 
he was put in with the contingent 
sent to Bremerton via Canada, to 
join the where he finally col- 
lected the bet! 

“Tt will be pretty nice for the 
two of them to be on the same ship 
again, going into the Orient. Maybe 
they will man the same gun again. 
Who knows? Were I captain, they 
sure would. In fact—were I foot- 
loose and carefree I’d leave with 
them. 


by W. A. NICHOLAS, 


Bremerton, Washington 


“Here’s something funny. These 
two lads, having circled the world, 
and helping to write history, are 
tickled pink when they can find a 
souvenir to send home from the 
United States. Both have wives and 
children in England. Do you know 
what? Red’s pal asked me for a 
match and I accidentally got in the 
wrong pocket and handed him one 
of our stocking run arrestors. He 
was highly amused, and asked if he 
could keep it. Says he wanted to 
mail it back to his wife—tell her to 
keep it as he was on his way to Japan 
to get her some silk stockings, and 
she’d need it later. Red thought this 
was a good idea too and asked me 
for a package so he could send them 
to his wife. Last night he asked if 
I could kindly spare two or three 
more as some of his friends wanted 
to pull the same gag on their wives. 
I said, ‘Sure, the Company gives 
‘em to me—take several.’ He said, 
‘Bill, if you don’t mind, I’d like about 
ten or so. All the fellows on board 
who have seen them want one.’ 

“Incidentally, Red has a policy, 
issued to him by the Prudential of 
England, without a war clause. He 
tells me the deal is that the company 
issues a standard policy, and for 
those killed in war action, the Eng- 
lish government reimburses the in- 
surance company for the amount of 
loss. 


Fantastic Stories 


“P. S. I just saw Red at the Y. 
He told me to assure you that the 
story about him and his pal was ab- 
solutely true. I had already pur- 
posely omitted his name and his 
pal’s and he asked also that you not 
mention the name of the ship. 

“He has told me many fantastic 
stories—how 53 British and allied 

(Continued on the next page) 
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One for Ripley—Continued 

ships were destroyed in a single 
night at Pireas; how they’d sit 
around their guns and be non- 
chalant when the listening post re- 
ported planes 100 miles away, and 
wait till they were within 20 miles 
before getting at their posts. They 
say their listeners can detect ap- 
proaching planes 100 miles distant— 
determine their direction and follow 
their progress in. They do not 
worry much about high level bomb- 
ing, but say that no one should ever 
underestimate the terrible -effective- 
ness of the dive-bombers. 

“Like my prospects, however, Red 
feels that while the other fellow 
might get it, it can’t happen to him. 
I guess it’s the only way for him 
to feel about it, though, as the —— 
is due to go out soon. 

“I asked Red just what he was 
thinking about while he was in the 
water. He said he was praying. He 
said he had had no time to blow 
up his life-preserver when the ship 
was hit although it was on—and he 
soon became exhausted. He said he 
stayed afloat long after he wanted 
to give up—not because he had hopes 
of rescue, but he wanted more time 
to pray before going down. Evi- 
dently his prayers were the means 


of saving his life.” 
c From a letter to American United Life Ins. 
O. 
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W. D. C. RENEWAL FORMS 


AR Damage Corporation 

Form No. 19, the short form 
of application for renewal of pol- 
icies (W.D.C. Form No. 1) expir- 
ing on and after July 1, 1943, is 
in the hands of fiduciary agents and 
available for distribution. 


Short Form 


The short application blanks shall 
not be used it (1) there has been 
any change in the insurance or the 
policy has been endorsed in any 
manner whatsoever since inception ; 
(2) any change whatsoever in the in- 
surance is desired upon renewal ; (3) 
the original policy does not conform 
to Regulations “A,” as amended and 
interpreted; (4) Blanket Code 99 
is applicable; (5) a _ schedule 
(W.D.C. Form No. 11) was used; 
(6) the insurance was effected un- 
der Form No. 3 (Transit), Form 
No. 3a (Transit-Deposit Premium), 
or Form No. 15 (Registered Mail 
or Express); (7) either the pro- 
ducer or fiduciary agent is changed 
from the original. 

Signature of applicant is not re- 
quired. Renewal application must 
be accompanied by full payment of 
premium not later than the expira- 
tion date of the original insurance. 


SECURITY VALUATIONS 


HE subcommittee of the. com- 

mittee on valuation of securities 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners have ar- 
ranged to prepare the security 
valuations which will be used by the 
companies in their annual statements 
instead of having this done by an 
outside statistical service as hereto- 
fore. 

The subcommittee has leased of- 
fices at 61 Broadway, New York 
City. An agreement has been exe- 
cuted with L. A. Griffin, formerly 
associated with Moody’s Investors 
Service, under which he will have 
immediate charge of the work and 
the committee’s office, with the title 
“Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Valuation of Securities.” 


ARIZONA RETAINS OLD 
FIRE FORM 


HE Arizona Corporation Com- 
pipe has ordered that until 
further notice the New York stand- 
ard fire policy form, adopted by the 
commission in 1929, shall continue 
to be used in that state. This action 
cancelled an order of November 18, 
1942, requiring the use of the new 
New York standard form effective 
on July 1. 
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NEW SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


ELDOM in the history of Cas- 

ualty insurance have two such 
revolutionary forms of insurance 
been introduced within the space of 
three months as the new Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Insurance 
policy and the new broad form 
Residence and Outside Theft policy. 
These two forms are closely related 
and many times can be sold to- 
gether. Every agent should start 
off with the premise that every home 
owner will want complete liability 
and theft protection. 


Simple to Explain 


Fortunately for the agent, and 
for the public, both these forms are 
simple to rate, simple to explain, 
and simple to understand. There 


by FRANCIS W. POTTER, 


Field Supervisor, 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 


are only a very limited number of 
exclusions under each policy and 
these exclusions will not hinder the 
sale of these policies in any way. 
Reports to our company from all 
sections of the country show that 
both these policies are being extraor- 
dinarily well received by the public. 
If both these contracts are sold 
together, the smallest premium for 
three years will be more than $50 
and we have known of many cases 
where the three year premium ex- 
ceeded $100. The commission is 
sizeable and well warrants the time 
taken to study these two contracts 
and to work out a real sales plan. 
A little pre-approach work in 
finding out the size of the prospect’s 
family, whether he has a dog, 
whether his family goes away for 


short or long trips, whether members 
of the family golf, bowl or ride, or 
any other facts that would be 
affected by the coverage in these two 
policies will assist you in making 
the sale. 


New and Broad 


Both these policies have the ad- 
vantage of being new, with broader 
features than were ever offered be- 
fore and no war exclusion. Both 
these contracts can be sold to the 
large or small home-owner, and 
can be sold equally well in small 
towns or large cities. Every person 
living in a home or apartment is a 
prospect, and there is real money 
waiting for you if you start right 
now to see them. : 
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BUILDING CODE REVISED 


HE Recommended Building Code 

of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which serves as a 
model for building regulations in 
many cities throughout the country, 
has been revised to conform to ad- 
vances in knowledge and experience 
which have resulted from new 
methods and materials, and to sug- 
gest means of protection required by 
new hazards. 

The code does not attempt, how- 
ever, to dictate choice of materials, 
assemblies or designs, so long as a 
proper degree of safety and health 
is attained. One of the principal 
reasons for this latitude is that new 
building materials and construction 
methods are constantly being de- 
veloped and rigid requirements 
might retard their use. 


Resistance Ratings 


An outstanding addition to this 
1943 Recommended Building Code 
is an appendix in which the fire re- 


sistance rating, in hours of duration, 
is given for different forms of con- 
struction. This appendix covers 
walls and partitions, columns, beams, 
girders, trusses, and floor and roof 
construction. It was completed after 
months of study of all available data 
on tests made in this country and 
England. These results were anal- 
yzed so that the ratings given would 


GONTRUM HEADS 
COMMISSIONERS' 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


OHN B. GONTRUM of Mary- 

land has been named chairman of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and A. F. Jordan of 
the District of Columbia has been 
added to the committee to fill the 
vacancy created when John A. Lloyd 
of Ohio resigned to become vice 
president of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company. 


be on a comparable and equitable 
basis. 

Small differences in quality of ma- 
terial, forms of construction and 
dimensions of parts may make large 
differences in fire resistance and, 
therefore, care must be exercised jn 
applying test ratings to constructions 
which differ from those actually 
tested. 


Code Widely Used 


A majority of the building codes 
in the good-sized cities of the coun- 
try are based on recommendations 
contained in previous editions of the 
Recommended Building Code. The 
code also has been widely used by 
colleges offering construction courses 
and often is consulted by construc- 
tion engineers, architects and their 
societies. The revised code was pre- 
pared with the assistance of numer- 
ous individuals engaged in lines of 
activities which would be affected by 
its provisions. 
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INSURANCE SURVEY 


OME time ago executives of some of the leading 

insurance companies sat down with research experts 
of The Curtis Publishing Company and drafted a ques- 
tionnaire and plotted a survey of what the customer 
thinks of the industry that provides the first study of its 
kind to be taken for the fire, auto and casualty insur- 
ance business. 

After careful field work in New England, the Middle 
Atlantic states, the Southeast and the East North Cen- 
tral section, conducted in each section in one large, one 
medium and four small cities, with each interview taking 
about one-half hour, the results have just been compiled 
and made public by the Commercial Research division of 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 

Among the highlights of the findings is the fact that 
the customer is most conscious of fire insurance on his 
house and contents. Next comes the awareness of 
those with automobiles for bodily injury insurance. 
The need for personal accident and health coverage is 
on the increase and the least concern is for insurance of 
apersonal liability nature, with only a little more con- 
cern.for any insurance of the burglary or floater type. 


Customer Knowledge Limited 


Answers to the questions indicated that the customer 
generally knows little about extended coverage, usually 
alling it “windstorm” insurance. A majority of the 
men interviewed were unable to name the company in 
which their insurance is carried and only among those 
owning automobiles were a majority able to name the 
company in which they have insurance. Ability to name 
the company was lowest on personal liability types of 
insurance. There were 57% who said they “didn’t 
know” when asked to name the company that stands 
out in their mind as a leader in fire insurance, only 39% 
were able to mention a company and the remainder 
tamed an agent or broker. Of those who named a 


Dog—The Friend of Man 


to do. 
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DAVENPORT, IOWA 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly to our agents and to 


company as a leader, 62% had their insurance in some 
other company than the one they named. 

The largest percentage of the customers interviewed 
believed that the trend of premium costs on fire insur- 
ance have remained about the same, with one-fourth 
believing the trend has been upward. In the case of 
automobile and casualty insurance the majority believes 
the trend of premium costs has been upward. 

Asked to indicate their preference between mutual 
and stock organizations, 45% said they preferred mu- 
tual, 28% said stock, and 27% had no preference. 
Those indicating their preference for mutual companies 
had more of their insurance in stock companies than in 
mutuals, however. 


Generally Favorable Feeling 


In general, the customer is favorable to all three 
divisions of the industry—fire, automobile and casualty 
—the survey indicates. In the case of fire insurance 
companies, about 96% seemed favorable, with 93% fav- 
orable to auto insurance companies and the same for 
casualty companies. The unfavorable feeling that exists 
is principally on the belief that rates are too high and 
adjustments are unfair, the survey indicates. The latter 
ranks first as to auto and casualty companies. 

As to the agent, about two-thirds of those inter- 
viewed said he is helpful at times, more than one-fourth 
believe he is indispensable and 10% felt he was not 
necessary. In this category about three-fourths said 
their agent had not performed any service except selling 
insurance and settling claims. 

Thirty-eight per cent said they customarily specify 
the company themselves when buying insurance. Forty- 
three per cent believe they made the first move to buy 
fire insurance by getting in touch with an agent. On 
auto insurance the percentage is 35 and on casualty 
insurance it is 22%. 


A SERMON 


The taie is told centuries ago, that when the intellectual gulf began to widen between 
man and the rest of the animals, man looked upward at the sky and all the others walked 
off about their own business. That is, all but one, the dog. 

He saw the guif widening between them. 
crouched as if to leap. The man hearing him, looked across and saw what he wished 


“| want to go to him," he whined and 


"Come!" shouted the man. 

"I'm coming," yelped the dog. 

And then he gathered himself and leaped, but the ¢ was very wide—almost too 
wide for the dog. Only his brave forepaws struck the 
there he hung without a whimper, lookin 
to the man a strange feeling that he ha 
lifted the dog firmly and placed him by his side where he has been ever since. 


“Faithful and loyal forever—until death do us part." 


arther edge of the chasm and 
straight into the eyes of man. Then came 
never had before. e smiled, stooped and 


Another Friend of Man 
— INSURANCE — 


Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Protection Since 1883 


prospective agents.) 





STOCK COMPENSATION 
PLANS UNDER STUDY 


HE new rating program proposed 

in May by the Casualty Research 
Committee of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives has 
been under consideration by the 
Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board, official rating organization 
for New York State, and by the 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance. 

Under the regular procedure of 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board, the plans will pass through 
its various committees, until they 
reach the attention of the govern- 
ing committee—composed of two 
representatives of stock casualty 
companies, two of mutual companies 
and one of the State Fund. It ap- 
pears that whether the plans are ap- 
proved or disapproved by the Rating 
Board, they will be brought to the 
attention of the New York Insurance 
Department either directly or on ap- 
peal. 


The Rates Committee of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation In- 


surance has called a meeting for 
June 17th, at which the new rating 
plans will be discussed. 

The agency reaction to the new 
program, which involves substantial 
commission reductions in return for 
competitively powerful rating weap- 
ons, is unofficially stated to be fa- 
vorable. Many agents and agents’ 
organizations are said to be en- 
thusiastically in favor of the plans, 
and no dissent has as yet been re- 
ported. 


SEVEN REASONS FOR 
PREPARING YOUR TALK 


OST salesmen fail to do enough 

preparing ; they plunge into an 
interview only half-ready. Don’t 
make that mistake. Find out what 
a stimulus it is to sit down and do 
a little good, old-fashioned brain 
work before the interview, be- 
cause... 

1. It keeps up your spirit. You 
know what you are going to say, and 
have no false fears about your own 
presentation. 

2. It gets you to your prospect 


quicker, and through the interview 
quicker—because you are working 
under pressure. You have more in- 
terviews per day. 

3. It gives you an unassailable 
confidence to approach the hardest. 
boiled prospect and offer him your 
services. 

4. It enables you to talk more 
convincingly and forcefully because 
you know the track to follow. 

5. It assures your being able to 
answer objections. Most objections 
can be foreseen and mentally met 
in your preparatory work. 

6. It permits you to build a 
powerful bond with your prospect; 
you can “get under his skin” because 
you have the information about his 
circumstances and his interests on 
the tip of your tongue. 

7. It puts you in a position to ask 
for referred leads because you know 
who his relatives and business ac- 
quaintances are—through prepara- 
tion. 

BE READY—and you will make 
more friends, more customers and 
more money. You will feel better 
and work better—H. D. Shaw in 
“Brass Tacks.” 
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Excess 
Motor Truck Cargo 
Insurance 


Excess covers are often required to 
give the high limit coverage demanded 
of carriers hauling valuable wartime 
loads over our highways . 
markets are available for this type of 
coverage. We invite your inquiry. 


EXCESS 
UNDERWRITERS, INC. 


90 John Street, New York City 
BEekman 3-1170 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


American Insurance Group: William B. 
Miller, who resigned about two months 
ago as president of the Virginia Fire & 
Marine, became secretary of the Amer- 
ian Insurance Group at the head office 
on May 17th. Mr. Miller has had many 
years’ experience in the New York City 
and Southeastern territories. Prior to his 
election as president of the Virginia Fire 
& Marine on December 1, 1940, he had 
been assistant secretary of the Great 
American Insurance Company. 


x * * 


American Surety: Frank B. Hammond, 
manager of the Boston branch office for 
this company and the New York Casu- 
alty Company, became manager of the 
San Francisco branch office, effective 
June 1, 1943. He succeeded R. 

Weldon, who became resident vice presi- 
dent. Elmer S. Ricker, assistant man- 
ager, succeeded Mr. Hammond in the 
Boston office, and Maurice L. Jenks, Jr., 
special agent became assistant manager. 


xk k 


Boston-Old Colony: Early last month 
Harold L. Newton was appointed Indiana 
State Agent for the Boston and Old 
Colony with head headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, succeeding Ross E. Coffin, retired. 
For the past nine years Mr. Newton has 
been traveling in Ohio for the two com- 


panies, 
x *k * 


Caledonian Group: Two new state 
agents have been appointed by this group, 
John B. Douglas for Eastern New York 
State and R. W. McCosh for Louisiana 
and Mississippi. Mr. Douglas was 
formerly special agent for London & 
lancashire in Eastern New York ter- 
titory, while Mr. McCosh was formerly 
special agent of the Automobile in Mis- 
sissippi. 
* 2 @& 


Continental Casualty: A new branch 
fice has been opened, specializing in all 
torms of accident, health and hospitaliza- 
tion coverages, at 902 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. The office is 
under the managership of Robert J. 
Thurow. Carl H. Schooff has been made 
special agent, for the company in Wis- 
consin, traveling out of the Wisconsin 
service office at Milwaukee. Bernard K. 
Holliday has been promoted to the post 
of chief underwriter, commercial A & H 
and non-cancellable accident divisions. 
Coincidentally, Frank Heide, transferred 
tom the Chicago branch office, has joined 
Mr. Holliday’s staff in the home office. 


FOR JUNE, 1943 


Arthur S. Johnson, special representative 
of the commercial A H division, has 
been transferred from the Ohio Service 
Office at Columbus to the home office 
as assistant to Joseph K. Dennis, super- 
intendent of agents of the commercial 
and non-cancellable divisions. Charles L. 
Kaiser has joined the company as an 
agency supervisor of the commercial 
A & H and non-cancellable divisions. 
John H. Gebbie has been promoted to 
assistant to Fred B. Whiteley chief un- 
derwriter of the hospitalization, franchise 
and disability division. 

Four key men in managerial posts in 
the accident and health department have 
been advanced to more important respon- 
sibilities, it is announced by vice presi- 
dent, J. M. Smith, in charge of all ac- 
cident and health and _ hospitalization 
activities. Frank J. Stich adds to his 
responsibilities as assistant to vice presi- 
dent and manager of the A & H depart- 
ment and will be second in command of 
all accident and health operations as 
assistant to vice president J. M. Smith. 
Armand Sommer, assistant to vice presi- 
dent and acting manager of the inter- 
mediate division, has been made super- 
intendent of agents in full charge of the 
accident and health divisions. A. B. 
Hvale, assistant secretary and acting 
chief of the A & H underwriting de- 
partment has been confirmed as depart- 
mental manager, and will direct all 
underwriting operations. Fred C. 
Whitely has been promoted to the post 
of assistant manager of the A & H un- 
derwriting department, and will continue 
to be chief underwriter of the hospital- 
ization franchise and disability division 
as heretofore. J. Hesser Walraven has 
been appointed eastern agency supervisor 
for the intermediate accident and health 
department. Edward E. Smiley has been 
appointed resident vice president for the 
company in charge of the Texas Service 
Office. He will be in complete charge of 
all Texas operations and will be assisted 
by Frank L. Harris, who will continue 
as associate manager of the Dallas office. 


xk k 


Dargan & Company, Inc.: Dargan & 
Company, Inc., adjusters, of New York 
City have opened a new branch office for 
the adjustment of fire and allied line 
losses in the Maryland Trust Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. The office is under 
the management of Charles W. Slagle, 
Jr. 


xk 


Hardware Mutual of Minnesota: Two 
new department managers have been an- 
nounced by the Hardware Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Minnesota and Hard- 


ware Indemnity Insurance Company of 
Minnesota. P. O. Wettleson, who had 
been manager at Houston for the past 
three years, has been elected resident 
assistant secretary in charge of the 
Pacific Department, which embraces the 
states of California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. S. J. Myers, 
who had been manager of the Pacific 
Department, was recalled to the Home 
Office to be underwriting manager for 
Hardware Indemnity. W. D. Fargo, who 
has been associated with the companies 
for twelve years, has been named depart- 
ment manager at Houston, succeeding 
Mr. Wettleson, and also has been elected 
resident assistant secretary of the two 
companies. The Houston Office handles 
the business for both companies in the 
states of Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 


xx*«rk 


Indemnity Insurance Company of 


North America: Frank M. Chandler, 
Jr., has become associated with the 
compensation and liability underwriting 
department at the head office in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Chandler was for the past 
four years a casualty underwriter in the 
Chicago Office of the Glens Falls In- 
demnity Company, and prior to that as- 
sociation was an underwriter in the office 
of the Royal Indemnity Company in 
Chicago. 
x kk 


Insurance Company of North Amer- 


ica: Advancement of Robert R. Dwelly 
to assistant manager of the New York 
Marine Department was announced early 
last month. Mr. Dwelly, who had pre- 
viously been hull underwriter, joined the 
company at the head office in 1927, and 
four years later was transferred to the 
New York Office. 


xk kk 
Fred S. James & Company: Fred S. 


James & Company recently announced 
the merger of the Dorwin Donnelly, Inc., 
agency of Pittsburgh and its local Pitts- 
burgh office. Staffs of both organizations 
have been retained and new quarters 
have been established in the Union Trust 
Building in Pittsburgh. The office is 
supervised by E. Walter Geisler, vice 
president of Fred S. James & Company. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Lumbermens Mutual: WN. C. Flanagin, 
second vice president, has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the navy and is 
now in training. Mr. Flanagin was man- 
ager of the production department of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
and of American Motorists Insurance 
Company. 
xk & 


Millers National: Effective May 1 Ray- 
mond J. Bates succeeded Robert B. Stitt 
as special agent in Chicago’s Southside 
for Millers National and Illinois Fire In- 
surance Companies. Mr. Bates has been 


with Millers National for the past sixteen 
years, five of which were spent as Cook 
County fire underwriter. B. T. “Boots” 
Overand has been appointed state agent 
in Oklahoma succeeding William H. 
McClain. Mr. Overand, for the past 
seventeen years, had been special agent of 
the Phoenix of Hartford Group in Okla- 
homa and Texas. ‘ 


x * 
North British Group: Since May 1 
Arthur J. Rouillard, former Insurance 
Commissioner for the State of New 
Hampshire, has been special agent in New 
Hampshire and Vermont for the Com- 
monwealth and Mercantile Insurance 


early half as old as our nation, Fireman’s 


Fund Insurance Company, throughout eighty eventful 


years, has stood for complete financial security, 


fair dealing and intelligent agency service. These 


characteristics are today a guarantee of the integrity 


and stability of each member of the Fireman’s Fund 


Group ... companies so widely and favorably known 


are good companies to represent. y Lf y v 
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IREMAN'S FUND GROU 


Firemans Fund Insurance Company ~ Occidental Insurance Company 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Compan 


y | 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 


SAN FRANCISCO ° NEW YORK ° 


CHICAGO . BOSTON . ATLANTA 


Companies. Mr. Rouillard has headquar- 
ters with Special Agent George L. Cady 
Jr., in Manchester, N. H. Mr. Cady con. 
tinues to supervise the agents of the 
North British and Pennsylvania Fire jp 
both New Hampshire and Vermont, 
while Special Agent Edward J. Boyle 
continues to supervise the agents of the 
Homeland in New Hampshire. 


x * * 


Ohio Association of Insurance Agents: 
Theodore M. Gray, of Piqua, Ohio, has 
been appointed executive secretary of 
this association, succeeding Ray Martin 
of Cleveland, who resigned to accept the 
post of clerk of the Board of Elections 
of Cuyahoga County. Mr. Gray is a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Senate, and will accept 
the new position following the adjourn- 
ment of the current session of the Ohio 
General Assembly. 
xk kk 


Ohio Insurance Company: James D. 
Lecky, Jr., state agent of the Royal Ex- 
change for the past ten years, has been 
named vice president and manager of the 
Ohio Insurance Company, running-mate 
of the Ohio Casualty Insurance Company 
of Hamilton, Ohio. 
= & & 


Security Insurance Group: The new 
Ohio Service Office of the Connecticut 
Indemnity, casualty running-mate of the 
Security Insurance Group, which was 
opened on May Ist, is in charge of State 
Agent George I. Markham. Prior to 
joining the Connecticut Indemnity, Mr. 
Markham was manager of the American 
Agency Corporation of Cleveland, general 
agents. Walter J. Weldon now is special 
agent for the Security Insurance Com- 
pany for Northern Ohio with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland. 
xk kk 


Transit Surveys, Inc.: Transit Surveys, 
Inc., of New York City, adjusters and 
inspectors of inland marine transport, 
motor transport and cargo lines, have 
opened a new branch office at 101 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. Timothy Ryan is 
in charge of operations at the new office. 


xk * 


The Travelers: John E. Furey, assistant 
manager of indemnity lines at Pittsburgh, 
has been named assistant manager of 
casualty lines, effective May 1. William 
A. Boag, assistant manager of casualty 
lines at the Pittsburgh branch, is moved 
to Wheeling, West Virginia. Effective 
May 1, William A. Brown, Jr., field as- 
sistant casualty lines of the Philadelphia 
office has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the same branch. The title of 
Edmund D. Smith, field assistant, cas- 
ualty lines of the 55 John Street, New 
York City branch office has been changed 
to special assistant in indemnity lines. 
Clifford K. Arnholt, field assistant, cas- 
ualty lines, of the Peoria, Illinois branch 
office has been promoted to the position 
of assistant manager in that branch. 

Clarence A. Boe, special agent of The 
Travelers and The Charter Oak Fire In- 
surance Companies at the Milwaukee o!- 
fice, has been promoted to assistant man- 
ager of that office. 
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FEDERAL PROBE 


Government's Reply to S.E.U.A. 
Brief 


HE anti-trust division of the De- 
ienent of Justice filed a brief 
in the Federal District -Court at 
Atlanta, replying to the demurrer of 
the S.E.U.A. The general argu- 
ments advanced in the Government’s 
reply are that insurance is in effect 
commerce because it is an instru- 
mentality employed in other com- 
mercial transactions, that the mean- 
ing of commerce and trade has 
expanded with the growing complex- 
ity of business transactions, and 
that the present stand of the com- 
panies is inconsistent, as in the past 
they have repeatedly attempted to 
avoid State regulation or taxation 
by invoking Federal jurisdiction un- 
der the commerce clause. 


Cases Analyzed 


In Paul vs. Virginia and a long 
series of following cases, the brief 
alleges, the interstate character of 
insurance was not specifically pres- 
ent in the body of facts being con- 
sidered. In these cases, the brief 
summarizes, “there are three ele- 
ments common to all of them: (1) 
Each involves State legislation. (2) 
The record in each presented for 
consideration of the court merely 
localizes transactions intrastate in 
character * * * (3) All of them fol- 
lowed without reconsideration or 
reasoning the fallacy established in 
the dictum of Paul vs. Virginia. 

“In short none of them involves 
the prosecution under the Federal 
statute prohibiting combinations and 
conspiracies in restraint of or to 
monopolize interstate commerce and 
which must be considered on the 
basis of the allegations of the con- 
duct of the business of fire insurance 
as set forth in the indictment.” 

The brief further states ‘“No other 
branch of commerce is so funda- 
mentally iriterstate in its nature as 
fire insurance. The very rates upon 
which it subsists must be established, 
not on the experience of one State, 
but on the average of all States. 
The law of averages and the theory 
of diversification and distribution of 
tisks are the basis of the business of 
fre insurance. * * * In fact the in- 
surance written by most of the de- 
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Through 
Peace and Wars 
Since 1720 


The Royal Exchange Fireman, con- 


stantly alert against dangers of disaster 
in the early days of insurance, today 
symbolizes the broad, strong coverage 
of Royal Exchange Policies. 

By his Vigilance and work of Pro- 
tection, the Royal Exchange Fireman 
has made possible the rich heritage of 
Strength and Security which is now 
shared by thousands of policyholders 
in one of the greatest insurance institu- 
tions in the world today — the Royal 


The Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance was the first institution to 
go definitely on record as an 
Agency Company ... February 
28th, 1721. 





Exchange Group. 


Royal Exchange Group 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
CAR & GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., Ltd. 
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Since 1720 the Royal Exchange has 
consistently maintained its record of 
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agents and assureds. 











fendant fire insurance companies in 
their home States is small in com- 
parison with their interstate busi- 
ness, which produces the majority 
of their premium income.” 
Extension of the anti-trust inves- 
tigation to include the Insurance 
Executives Association, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and 
their members, Aetna (Fire) Insur- 
ance Company and other persons, 
firms, corporations, companies. and 
associations unknown, was revealed 
by the filing of commissions in the 
Federal District Court in New York 


City early last month. Inclusion of 
the Aetna (Fire) in the commissions 
was due solely to the company’s 
position alphabetically and not to 
any particular charges against it. 
The commissions authorize F. H. 
Elmore, Jr., special assistant to At- 
torney General Biddle and M. M. 
Gorman, special attorney of the De- 
partment of Justice, to commence 
prosecution under the anti-trust 
statutes against the above-named 
parties and such other parties as may 
have participated in the violation of 
such statutes. 
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CASUALTY EXECUTIVES 


HE Association of Casualty and 

Surety Executives held its annual 
meeting in New York City on May 
11, re-electing the following officers : 
President, Frank A. Christensen, 
vice president of the America Fore 
Insurance and Indemnity Group; 
vice president, Kenneth Spencer, 
president of the Globe Indemnity 
Company; general manager, C. W. 
Fairchild. 

Mr. Christensen and Mr. Spencer 
were elected for their second term 
and Mr. Fairchild for his seventh 
term. Mr. Fairchild had previously 
served as assistant general manager 
and had been an officer of the asso- 
ciation since its foundation. 

The following member companies 
of the association, whose terms ex- 
pired with this meeting, were re- 
elected members of the executive 
committee: General Accident, Fire 
and Life Assurance Corp., Ltd.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Mass.; Na- 
tional Surety Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Fairchild delivered his annual 
report, in which he reviewed the 
activities of the association since 
the 1942 annual meeting last May. 
Mr. Christensen and Mr. Spencer 
spoke briefly and several matters of 
general business were disposed by 
formal action. 


FIRE RATE REDUCTION 
AVINGS of about $3,000,000 


annually in the insurance costs 
of property owners in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina will result from _ rate 
changes announced last month by 
the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association. 

Principal change in the rate struc- 
ture was the elimination of charges 
for “dwelling to dwelling exposure” 
in protected municipalities which 
alone will produce savings to policy- 
holders of about $500,000 annually. 
In the past it had been customary to 
make a charge where one house was 
within a specified distance from 
another. 
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BOILER RATE WAR 
CONTINUES 


HE competitive rate war on boiler 

and machinery coverage which 
has been carried on over the last 
several months, outside of New 
York and Louisiana, has been fur- 
ther complicated by new manual re- 
visions issued by the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company, to be effective June 
15th. The effect of the new schedule 
is to put the Hartford Steam Boiler 
rates somewhat below those of the 
National Bureau’s May Ist manual. 
The pro-rata cancellation clause is 
to be restored, and Hartford Steam 
soiler assureds may cancel and re- 
write in the same company without 
penalty. 

Premium gradation has been 
adopted in the new Hartford pro- 
gram, which allows discounts off the 
full premium starting at 5% on pre- 
miums of $3,000 and over, and run- 
ning through brackets of 10%, 15%, 
20% and 25%, the latter applying 
on premiums in excess of $30,000. 
This contrasts with the National 
Bureau gradation program, which 
allows no discount on the first $3,- 
000 of premium, the excess of pre- 
mium over $3,000 being discounted 
30%. 

There is a substantial reduction 
in the new Hartford rates for un- 
fired vessels, in which line the boiler 
writers now appear to face competi- 
tion from fire companies under the 
explosion section of extended cov- 
erage contracts. 


x * FIRE «x 





NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 


The boiler rate problem in Ney 
York State remains unsettled, and 
is under the close study of officials 
of the New York Insurance Depart. 
ment, the National Bureau of Cys. 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, and 
the non-bureau boiler insurers, jp. 
cluding the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company, 
The National Bureau and the Hart. 
ford Steam Boiler have exchanged 
memorandums on many points at 
issue, and will meet with the New 
York Department on Friday, June 
llth. At that meeting the insurance 
department will present a tentative 
opinion on all points at issue. It is 
hoped that these conferences will 
lead to the adoption of a new New 
York manual by July Ist. The rate 
level of the May Ist manual may be 
increased as much as 20% in view 
of the department’s opinion that the 
May Ist rates are lower than justi- 
fied by current loss experience. This 
rate increase, if adopted, will apply 
only in New York State. 


New Bureau Manual 


The new boiler and machinery 
manual of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
was distributed on May Ist to pro- 
ducers and member companies. The 
manual was filed in New York State, 
but has not yet been acted upon, 
pending the possible development of 
a common manual for the state. A 
similar development is awaited in 
Louisiana. In all other states, the 
manual is effective May 1, retro- 
active to March 1, 1943; pro rata 
application of the new rates and 
broader coverages is provided for 
the unexpired term of policies ef- 
fective prior to March 1, 1943. Re- 
troactive application is prohibited 
in Kansas. 

Separate charges are discontinued 
in the new manual for personal in- 
jury liability, expediting of repairs 
and replacements, and for “loss ot 
contents.” Acts of malicious mis- 
chief, strike, riot and civil commo- 
tion are constructed as accidents, and 
are, therefore, covered. The manual 
provides a sixty-day grant of auto- 
matic coverage for newly acquired 
objects. The insurance charge table 
has been discontinued. Boiler and 
machinery risks may now be covered 
in one policy, to obtain the maximum 
premium gradation. A new rest 
dence explosion policy is provided. 
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BLANKET ENDORSEMENT 
FOR OLD NEW YORK FIRE 
CONTRACTS 


HE National Board of Fire 

Underwriters has recommended 
to member companies that they in- 
terpret the 1918 New York Stand- 
ard Fire Policy Contracts, covering 
property in the State of New York 
and having an inception date prior 
to July 1, 1943, as though such 
policies were issued on the new 1943 
New York Standard Fire Policy 
form. It was suggested that each 
company file with the New York 
Insurance Department an endorse- 
ment to this effect, thus avoiding the 
necessity of cancelling and rewriting 
many of these old policies. 

It was further suggested that 
where existing stocks of the old 1918 
form are used for business having 
an inception date subsequent to June 
30, 1943, an endorsement be at- 
tached to such policies to the effect 
that they are written subject to the 
provisions, stipulations, agreements 
and conditions of the 1943 form. 
However, so far as it is practicable, 
the Board recommends the use, after 
June 30th, 1943, of the new 1943 
New York Standard Fire Form. 

The blanket agreement prepared 
by the National Board for use of its 
members in filing with the New 
York Insurance Department fol- 
lows : 

“The following endorsement is 
fled with the New York Insurance 
Department, as custodian, and for 
the benefit of all the policyholders 
of this Company holding 1918 form 
standard fire insurance policies of 
the State of New York, which have 
an inception date prior to noon, 
standard time, July 1, 1943, cover- 
ing property located in the State of 
New York, where loss results from 
damage to or destruction of such 
property. and with the same force 
and effect as if this endorsement was 
physically attached to such policies. 


Designed for Attachment Only to 
Policies Having An_ Inception 
Date Prior to July |, 1943. 


“The insured under this policy 
may elect to make claim in case 
of loss occurring subsequent to 
noon, standard time, July 1, 1943, 
resulting from damage to, or de- 
struction of property located in 


FOR JUNE, 1943 





How to Get MORE Protection from Your INSURANCE 


Our Company's policy in wartime advertising is 
to see that people get information about insur- 
ance and what it will do for them. For instance, 
we publish a folder called “How to Get More Pro- 
tection from Your Insurance”. It describes and il- 
lustrates three ways to get insurance protection! 
Are you interested in such a folder? Just drop 
us a line and we will gladly send you some for 
your own use. Address Production Department. 


HIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1848, LeRoy, Ohio 


MEMBER * THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 





the State of New York, as if this 
policy had been cancelled and re- 
written under the 1943 ‘Standard 
‘ire Insurance Policy of the State 
of New York’ (Chapter 671— 
Laws of New York, 1943), sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions 
of the forms and endorsements in 
effect hereon, and provided that 
the same election is made with 
respect to all of the 1918 form 
New York standard fire insurance 
policies involved in the same 
claim, and that said election shall 
apply thereafter to all such pol- 
icies. 


“If this Company issues 1918 
form standard fire insurance policies 


of the State of New York, having 
an inception date subsequent to June 


We can he You! 


30, 1943, our agents will be in- 
structed to annex the following en- 
dorsement to such policies : 


Designed for Attachment Only to 
1918 Form New York Standard 
Fire Insurance Policies Having 

An Inception Date Subse- 
quent to June 30, 1943. 


“This policy is written subject 
to the provisions, stipulations, 
agreements and conditions of the 
1943 ‘Standard Fire Insurance 
Policy of the State of New York’ 
(Chapter 671—Laws of New 
York, 1943) and to the terms and 
conditions of the forms and en- 
dorsements added hereto, and 
shall be construed in accordance 
therewith.” 





SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN UNION 


J. H. YREELAND, Manager 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Back to Fundamentals—Continued 
whose planning is confined to the 
conduct of others and whose labor 
consists in the main of idle specu- 
lation in the realm of unreality. We 
can well believe them honest in their 
views. Others are not so honest, for 
some of them are permitting them- 
selves to be deluded by their own 
selfishness ; some are seeking popu- 
lar support and are thus demagogue- 
minded. 

All of this reminds me of a saying 
among the Indians along the Amer- 
ican frontier: “White man fool In- 
dian; shame on white man. White 
man fool Indian second time ; shame 
on Indian.” Producers facing disas- 
ter might rather easily and rather 
logically take the Indian’s point of 
view. 

Social Planning 


A variation of the doctrine of 
sharing wealth and income is re- 
flected in the belief that society can 
specify in advance the exact sizes 
of the shares to be distributed. Ob- 
viously, no such thing is possible. 
It goes without saying that society 
can at any moment divide existing 


PIONEER EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PIONEER EQUITABLE BLDG. 


A most progressive and versatile, stock, fire insurance company. 


income and existing wealth into as 
many shares as may seem desirable. 
Just as obviously, society cannot 
determine the sizes of these shares 
in advance of the earning of income 
and the accumulation of wealth. 
Society can, to cite a single exam- 
ple, decide to divide equally among 
the people of this country the na- 
tional income earned in 1944, or 
in any future year. That would be 
a simple problem in arithmetic. Far 
different, however, would be the 
problem if each share was set at 
some definite amount. In _ other 
words society can, we can safely 
assume, divide into equal shares 
what it has and what it hopes to 
have. It cannot determine in ad- 
vance the size of those shares. 


Public vs. Private Debt. 


This matter of similarity, or lack 
of it, between public debt and pri- 
vate debt, has, during the past dec- 
ade and more, absorbed a great deal 
of general interest and brought to 
the fore some startling economic 
conclusions. Many who strive for 
leadership in our economy. profess 


CENTRAL UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Providing Unsurpassed indemnity and Exceptionally Qualified to Write All Branches of Fire Insurance. 
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to believe that two kinds of debts are 
much alike. Having arrived at such 
a belief, they proceed to add the 
national totals of the two as of a 
given year and then compare the 
grand total thus obtained with the 
grand total of some other year. The 
belief that public debts as we know 
them, and private debts as we know 
them, are similar springs from the 
medieval concept that both are-con- 
tracted for consumption purposes. 
Even the church held for centuries 
that point of view, which took con- 
crete form in prohibition against the 
charging of interest on __ loans. 
Shakespeare made much of these 
notions in his Merchant of Venice. 

It can be said with approximate 
accuracy that all public loans in this 
country are made for the purpose of 
purchasing consumers’ goods, in- 
cluding personal services as well as 
commodities. Conversely, except for 
so-called personal financing, private 
loans are made for the purpose of 
engaging in production processes. 
Certainly a dollar borrowed by the 
Government to spend on the Army 
and Navy, or on food or clothing or 
shelter for relief clients, is not bor- 


LEBANON, INDIANA 





Lower rates on better risks when needed; with Co-insurance clause. Attractive propo 
sition to agents on preferred risks, without coinsurance, at Bureau rates. 


Company has made an underwriting profit every year. 


Every loss paid day ‘proof’ 


Active, progressive, local agenis will promptly seek representation. 


received. Never had any contention with any loss claimant. 
Licensed and actively operating with capable Special Agents in: Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 
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rowed for production in any proper 
economic sense, whatever the need 
and however the worthiness of any 
particular expenditure. A dollar, on 
the other hand, borrowed by a 
farmer for the purpose of buying 
seed, or by any other producer of 
economic goods, is expected to re- 
produce itself and something else 
besides, and it usually does. 


Overlooked Social Aspects 


There is a social aspect of private 
leans sometimes overlooked, more 
often ignored. Private debt may 
very well be, and usually is, the 
means whereby the borrower is able 
to help himself financially, while at 
the same time he adds to the national 
income. Owners of mortgaged 
farms, for example, are likely to be 
on their way from a state of tenancy 
to a state of independence. The 
dollars they borrow they put to 
work, 

It must be clear from an examina- 
tion of the different natures of pri- 
vate and public debt that grand 
totals have little significance and 
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INCORPORATED 


that the comparison of these grand 
totals of different years is rooted 
either in ignorance or in an attempt 
to deceive the unthinking. 


Economic Demand 


I come now to a notice of the 
nature of economic demand. From 
the days of Adam Smith the text 
books in economics have taught that 
economic demand is effective desire ; 
that is, the desire for an economic 
good plus the ability to pay the go- 
ing market price for it. Viewing 
the matter in this light, we can say 
that economic demands are ripened 
desires. This notion of demand has 
a wide social significance, for it 
serves to explain why mankind has 
struggled through the ages to ac- 
quire control over economic goods. 
First the desire, then the determina- 
tion to satisfy that desire—that is 
the proper sequence. Sharply con- 
trary to this notion is the one that 
would invert this sequence—“Please 
accept these goods on credit ; I think 
that in due time you will come to 
desire them.” 
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164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


An economic concept not to be 
ignored is the one dealing with the 
relation between hourly wages and 
standard of living, and between 
hourly wages and expenses of pro- 
duction. 


Hourly vs. Annual Wages 


There is no necessary relation be- 
tween hourly wages and standard of 
living. A relationship can be estab- 
lished, however, by inserting the 
number of hours worked between 
them. The receiver of a relatively 
high hourly wage may or may not 
enjoy a correspondingly high stand- 
ard of living, the number of hours 
worked being a determining factor. 

There is on the other hand a close 
relationship between hourly wages 
and expenses of production, for the 

rage itself is a prime factor in the 
price asked for the good thus pro- 
duced. Unless accompanied by in- 
creased production or by decreased 
shares going to management and 
machines, such an increase in wages 
is inevitably reflected in prices. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Back to Fundamentals—Continued 
Viewing the situation in its en- 
tirety, it can be said with reasonable 
accuracy that from the standpoint of 
well-being annual income is more 
important than hourly wages. This 
is true because the recipient of 
wages lives by the year rather than 
by the hour or even month. Thus, 
a ten-dollar-a-day man who works 
only occasionally is less well off 
than his neighbor who receives half 
as much per day, but who works, 


let us say, four times as many days. 
To cite a rather fanciful example of 
enforced idleness, suppose we ask 
this question: “What hourly wage 
should Santa Claus receive in order 
to keep his family the year around 
in reasonable comfort ?” 


Personal vs. Property Rights 
The past decade has seen a re- 


vival of a question that refuses to 
be answered. It involves the relative 
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...asmall state with an 
impressive background 
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During the pre-Revolutionary period when 
England’s policies were threatening the pros- 

perity of the Colonies and interfering with 

their commercial and political freedom, Provi- 
dence had much at stake. In 1772 a group of 
leading citizens plotted the burning of the “Gaspee,” 
an armed British revenue vessel which had run 
aground in Narragansett Bay. On March 2, 1775, the 
city followed Boston’s example and held its own “tea 
party.” The Providence event was not a closed affair as 
Boston’s had been; the whole town was invited to attend. 


A large pile of tea was heaped up in Market Square, a barrel bw 


.& 
. 
of tar was poured over it to insure a good blaze, and the pyre was 
crowned with a copy of one of Lord North’s speeches. Despite large 
rewards offered by Rhode Island’s governor, as well as the King of England, 
no one could be bribed or frightened into betraying the leaders of the expedi- 
tion who had delivered their colony from the hated “Gaspee.” The “Gaspee” 
incident has been called the “Lexington of the sea.” 
The Rhode Island Insurance Company is proud of the part it has played 
in the development of the nation’s most highly industrialized state, which 
boasts the largest population per square mile of any state in the country. 


RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Pro gressive in Outlook — Conservative in Mana gement 
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merits of personal rights and pr 
erty rights. Many, if not most, of 
those who set themselves up to 
answer this question take the posi- 
tion that these rights are mutually 
exclusive and do not, therefore, pos- 
sess inherent relationships. Cap 
these two rights be completely 
divorced? As I view the matter, 
the answer is an emphatic No. The 
possession of property involves, as 
a general thing, the hopes and de. 
sires of the possessor, his labor and 
toil, and often his tears. He sets 
great store by it; he guards it with 
his very life. To take any other 
position is to pretend to believe that 
property is a gift of some kind from 
some outside source, and that its 
loss would in no way be felt by its 
possessor. 

To give concreteness to this no- 
tion, suppose we consider a house- 
holder and his automobile. This 
automobile represents the savings of 
a year or more of toil and thrift. To 
dispossess him of it might very 
easily inflict greater suffering on 
him and his family than would some 
infringement of his personal rights. 
Take his car from him, and you 
have, as is often argued, merely 
violated his property rights; forbid 
his driving the car in certain areas 
and you have done him a personal— 
an irreparable—injury. 


A New Meaning for Credit 


One last matter must have con- 
sideration. It has to do with credit. 
The old-fashioned idea was. that 
credit was something to be earned, 
of late it has taken on a new meat- 
ing. Now, credit is regarded in 
many quarters as something to be 
put on and taken off like a man’s 
coat. Stating the same thing in an- 
other way, credit is a commodity to 
be sold on credit. 

I now bring to a close what | 
have to say at this point regarding 
getting back to fundamentals. A 
free America is a_ well-informed 
America. Dictatorship can never 
live in peace with well-established 
facts. The quicker we come to a full 
realization of this profound truth, 
the quicker we can go about our 
daily lives with the assurance that 
all is well in America and Heaven 
alike. 

From an address before the Insurance Adver 
tising Conference. 
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Financial Statement as of December 31, 1942 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


$11,229,278.75 Workmen’s Compensation, 
; Liability (Legal) and 
Mey ane Other Loss Reserves ... $5,054,585.89 
unicip 428. : 
: All Other 754,350.00 Unearned Premium Re- nid ation 
toc in Fg 
. Commissions Payable .... 136,843.24 
(Valuations on N. Y. In- Reserves for Taxes, Rein- 
surance Dept. Basis).... $15,357,373.75 surance, etc. 2,004,859.22 
Cash (In Banks and Office) 2,210,115.24 Resets fer Pool on 


Mortgage Loans (N. Y. 

City Real Estate) 174,598.18 __ Bonds Owned 250,000.00 
Premiums Not Over 90 Voluntary Contingency 

Days Due 464,897.03 500,000.00 
Accrued Interest 49,926.88 Capital Stock 2,000,000.00 


Reinsurance Recoverable, 
ate aca Sabaneta 16,159.77 Surplus 5,995,720.77 


Total Admitted Assets .. $18,273,070.85 Total Liabilities $18,273,070.85 





N. B. Securities carried at $480,343.75 in the above statement are deposited as required 
by law. 

On basis of December 31, 1942 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the 
Company’s Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be increased $244,381.26. 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
year this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 


In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


* 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your clos 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thov- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and managementa 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 

And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now putin 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather‘than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


You've done your bit # Now do your best 
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SURETY LIMITS ON FEDERAL BONDS 


OLLOWING is the list of companies holding Cer- This list is published solely for the information of 
tificates* of Authority from the Secretary of the Federal bond-approving officers and persons required 
Treasury as Acceptable Sureties on Federal Bonds, to give bonds to the United States. It is based on state- 
within the limitation set opposite their respective names, ments filed with the U. S. Treasury Department as of 
in the judicial districts of the States wherein they have December 31, 1942. 
appointed process agents. 


one bg ee Underwriting Underwriting 
NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond) STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond) 


: _ California New York—Continued 
. Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco. . . American Re-Insurance Co., New York 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco .... . American Surety Co. of New York ... 
. National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles .. é . Columbia Casualty Co., New York 
, Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco Eagle Indemnity Co., New York 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles .... 5 . The Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York.. 
Pacilic Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 558, . The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York 
. West American Insurance Co., Los Angeles } 81,000 . General Reinsurance Corporation, New 
, . Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls 
Connecticut . Globe Indemnity Co., New York 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford .... 2,599,000 . Great American Indemnity Co., N 791.000 
9 The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford 478,000 . The Home Indemnity Co., New York 340,000 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford .. 3,165,060 . London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, 
| The Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartfoid 1,500,000 Hartford, Conn. 238,000 
. Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York .... 282,000 
; Delaware . The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn. 613,000 York, Newark, N. J. 264,000 
y- . National Surety Corporation, New York 1,510,000 
: ‘ Illinois . New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. .... 1,122,000 
43, American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 200,000 . New York Casualty Co., New York 280,000 
4 Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago 2 700,000 . North American Casualty and Surety Reinsurance z 
: ‘ Corporation, New York 255,000 
i Indiana . Phoenix Indemnity Co., New York 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. ............ 1,365,000 55. The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of New York 
; . Royal Indemnity Co., New_York 1,527,000 
. Kansas 57. Seaboard Surety’Co.. New York 441,000 
The Kansas Bankers yoy | Co., Topeka 55,000 . Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. Y., Hartford, 
| The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott .. 139,000 onn. 229,000 
Sun Indemnity Co. of New_York 306,000 


J , Maine : United States Casualty Co.. New York 410,000 
Maine Bonding and Casualty Co., Portland 62,000 . United States Guarantee Co., New York 1,101,000 
The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York 222,000 


875,000 


: Marvland 
. American Bonding Co. of Baltimore 195,000 


pets ee : Ohio 
. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore .. 1,519,000 : i ; 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 2°103,000 | ©: The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton ae 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore 2,038,000 Pennsylvania 
Mu aoide . American Casualtv Co of Reading, Pennsylvania .. 152,000 
sat pa ~ popes . Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 72,000 


American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston 534,000 : . y i ila- 

American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston .. 1,000,000 E Intra Insurance Co. of North America, Phila 1,280,000 

ee, Muteel Enepeanee in On ++ as alae . Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance Co., Philadelphia 409.000 

a s Setts oO g anc nsurance 0., oston .. , ; i ; 

New England Casualty Insurance Co., Springfield. . 136,000 - Mellon Indemnity Corporation, Pittsburgh a 
South Dakota 


Michigan ~: 

National Casualty Co., Detroit 225,000 . Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls 84,000 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit 1,038,000 Texas 

; Missouri : 61,000 
Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City 386,000 4 Soe San Cee Se, Neurtes 161, 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City .. 827,000 . Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth .. 

New Hampshire carers on mag Co., — Gal 
erless Cas “3 ay 4 . ° exas Indemnity Insurance Co., Ga!veston 

Peerless Casualty Co., Keene 136,000 5. Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas 


New Jersey Virgini 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark 301,000 _— . lop : 
International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City .. 180,000 - Virginia Surety Company, Inc., Toledo, Ohio eat 
a Washington 
. 7 tials . General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle 238.000 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Co., . Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 86.000 
Chicago, Ill. 262,000 !' 79. United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma 190,000 





UNDERWRITING LIMITATIONS 

FortiGn Companies Autuorizep To Do_a REINSURANCE BusINESs ONLY (Net limit on any one risk) 
§0. Accident and Casualty Insurance Company of Winterthur, Switzerland (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) $250,000 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York. N. Y. 140,000 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, Boston, Mass.) 1,552,000 
The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New Yo = 873,000 
The Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal, Canada (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) 161,000 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) 656,000 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) 635,000 


= NOTES 

of zale list will be published semiannually, following the audit of the financial reports submitted to the Department as of June 30 and December 31 
of each year. 
, Risks in excess of limit fixed herein must be reported for quarter in which they are executed. In protecting such excess, the rating in force on 
the date of the execution of the risk will govern absolutely. This limit applies until a new rating is established by the Treasury Department. 
« wpe" agents are required in the following districts: Where principal resides; where obligation is to be performed; and where bond is returnable 
* All certificates of authority expire April 30, and are renewable May 1, annually. 
3 Certificate of Authority issued November 30, 1942. 
on Erased te, do a Fidelity and Surety Business in the State of New York under the name of ‘“(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 

yo inois. 
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Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 


Which comes first — 


Your second helping ? 
or our second front ? 


OU WANT TO SEE THIS WAR WON — and won 
‘YY Guickly, You want to see it carried to the 
enemy with a vengeance. Okay—so do all of us. 
But just remember... 


A second front takes food ... food to feed our 
allies in addition to our own men. 

Which do you want — more meat for you, or 
enough meat for them? An extra cup of coffee on 
your breakfast table, or a full tin cup of coffee for 
a fighting soldier? 

Just remember that the meat you don’t get— 
and the coffee and sugar that you don’t get—are 
up at the front lines—fighting for you. 

Would you have it otherwise? 


Cheerfully co-operating with ration- 
ing is one way we can help to win 
this war. But there are scores of 
others. Many of them are described 
in a new free booklet called “You 
and the War,” available from this 
magazine. Send for your copy to- 
day! Learn about the many oppor- 
tunities for doing an important 
service to your country. 


Read about the Citizens Defense 
Corps, organized as part of Local 
Defense Councils. Choose the job 
you're best at, and start doing itl 
You're needed—now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AETNA Fire Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New York Dept. Moved 


The New York Department offices of the Aetna Fire 
Group, composed of the Aetna Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut, and its five subsidiary com- 
panies, are now installed in their own building at the 
widely-known 100 William Street location. The re- 
moval from the old offices at 89 Maiden Lane, where 
the business of the Aetna Fire Group has been trans- 
acted for the past fifteen years, took place early last 
month. 

The various underwriting departments are conven- 
iently located on the ground floor and second floor of 
the thirteen-story building and its seventeen-story annex 
athe 100 William Street address. These two floors 
have been remodeled and renovated since the property 
was taken over by the Aetna Insurance Company over a 
year ago, and now afford convenient quarters right in 
the heart of New York’s insurance district, and readily 
aeessible to the hundreds of agents and brokers whose 
dices are located in the immediate neighborhood. The 
new offices will provide about 40% more space than 
the company had at its former address. 

The building, sometimes known as the Woodbridge 
Building but far more familiar to the metropolitan in- 
surance fraternity as “100 William Street,” occupies a 
whole block fronting on William, John and Platt 
Streets. This famous property has long been identified 
with the city’s insurance interests and in years past has 
served as metropolitan headquarters for many of the 
country’s leading companies. Familiar to insurance men 
{rom coast to coast, the location is considered ideal for 
underwriting purposes. 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges, 
New York, N. Y. 


U. & O. Extension 


Because of the possibility of total prevention of re- 
‘onstruction of buildings under W. P. B. Conservation 
Order L-41 in the event of damage by fire or wind- 
storm, the Associated Reciprocal Exchanges have pre- 
pared a clause to amend Use and Occupancy contracts 
‘0 meet that situation. For 50% increase in the rate, 
U.& O. contracts can be extended to cover any increase 
ot loss on account of delay occasioned by any federal 
government law or order regulating, prohibiting or re- 
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stricting the construction or repair of buildings, or the 
acquisition of building materials or machinery, fixtures 
or supplies. 

For a 100% increase in the normal rate, the Associ- 
ated Reciprocal Exchanges also will extend the coverage 
under rents policies. Although such policies do not have 
an exclusion clause restricting coverage during any delay 
caused by law regulating reconstruction, they do ex- 
clude loss caused by order of any civil authority. This 
extension is designed to take care of losses if W. P. B. 
Order L-41 is likely to prevent repair or reconstruction 
of any insured property after a casualty. If the amount 
of insurance exceeds twelve months’ coverage, the 
normal rate will apply to the excess. 


EMMCO Insurance Company, 
South Bend, Indiana 


Capital Increase 


The board of directors of Emmco Insurance Com- 
pany, wholly-owned subsidiary of Associates Invest- 
ment Company, South Bend, Indiana, has authorized 
an increase in paid-in capital from $600,000 to $1,200,- 
000. This increase, approved by the Secretary of 
State of Indiana, was accomplished by the transfer of 
$600,000 from the surplus account with the par value of 
the shares being increased from $100 to $200 each. 

Until early in 1942 thé company’s business was con- 
fined exclusively to automobile insurance, mainly fi- 
nanced business. Now a general fire business is trans- 
acted and to stimulate production the management main- 
tains an extensive newspaper and radio advertising cam- 


paign. 


FARM BUREAU MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Examination Report 


A Convention examination of the affairs of the Farm 
Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance Company was conducted 
as of August 31, 1942 by the State Departments of 
Ohio, New Hampshire, Indiana and New Mexico. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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| Quiz Program oa 


Q. Which agents are in the best position to judge the 
merits of an insurance company? 


. Those who live in its home state. 


. How does the GULF stand in its home state of 
Texas? 


. Very high, indeed. 


. Can that statement be proved? 


. Easily—During the last 15 years (1928 to 1942 
inclusive), agency fire premiums in Texas decreased 
23%, but GULF’S fire premiums increased 46%. 


GULF 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF DALLAS 


Branch Offices at Los Angeles, San Francisco, 








Indianapolis, Jersey City 


bs ‘4a 
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FARM BUREAU MUTUAL Fire—Continued 


The company, together with the Farm Bureau Life 
Insurance Company and Farm Bureau Mutual Automo- 
bile Insurance Company is affiliated with the Ohio 
Farm Bureau and is operated under common manage. 
ment with that organization and its affiliates. It operates 
on the cash premium plan at basic rates determined by 
various inspection bureaus of which it is a member, len 
deviations in accordance with schedules on file with 
departments and bureaus. 


The examination report showed assets on August 3], 
1942 amounting to $1,764,033, liabilities of $740,283 
and policyholders’ surplus of $1,023,750 which includes 
guaranty capital of $325,000. Also included in the sur- 
plus figure is a reserve of $99,042 representing accrued 
unpaid interest on the guaranty capital from the date 
of its contribution by the Farm Bureau Mutual Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company to the examination date, 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company, 


San Francisco, California 
Delisting Stock 


The Securities and Exchange Commission, on 
May 24, took under advisement the application of Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company for withdrawal of its 
stock from listing and registration on the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange. 


FIREMEN'S Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


May Join F. |. A. 


Prospects are that the new Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation, operating on a nation-wide basis, may include 
the Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark and the 
affiliated companies comprising the Loyalty Group. The 
Firemen’s and its associated fire companies presently 
are members of the Western Sprinkled Risk Associa- 
tion, and participate to the extent of 35% in the total 
business of that organization. Should the Firemen’ 
Group withdraw from the Western Sprinkled Risk 
Association in favor of joining the new Factory Insut- 
ance Association, there is a strong possibility that the 
entire present membership of the W.S.R.A. may join 
the new organization. 


According to press reports the subject has been rather 
fully discussed by company executives on both sides, and 
there do not appear to be any obstacles to such a move 
other than the big mathematical task of terminating one 
set of underwriting obligations and entering into a new 


group. 
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GLENS FALLS Group, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


New Officials 


Important changes in the official staffs of the Glens 
Falls Group of companies were made at the annual 
meeting held May 12. Frank M. Smalley, after more 
than thirty-six years of service with the group, retired 
as president of the Glens Falls Insurance Company and 
Commerce Insurance Company and as vice president of 
the Glens Falls Indemnity Company, while E. W. West 
retired as president of the Glens Falls Indemnity Com- 
pany and Glens Falls Investing Corporation. Con- 
currently, Mr. West was elected chairman of the board 
of all four companies. Mr. Smalley was re-elected to 
membership on the board of directors of each company. 

G. Perry Crawford, formerly executive vice president 
of the fire members of the group, succeeded Mr. Smalley 
in all three of his former capacities and also was elected 
president of the Glens Falls Investing Corporation. 
George D. Mead, formerly executive vice president of 
the Indemnity Company, succeeded Mr. West as presi- 
dent of that company. 

Mr. Crawford, the new president of the fire members 
of the group, has spent his entire business career -with 
the Glens Falls, having joined the organization in 1906. 
He was elected an assistant secretary of the companies 
on October 29, 1924, secretary on January 27, 1926, 
vice president on January 30, 1929, and executive vice 
president on August 13, 1941. 

Mr. Mead, the new president of the Indemnity Com- 
pany, secured his early experience with the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Company. He joined the Glens 
Falls Indemnity as an underwriter at the time of its 
organization in 1927, and later he was made superin- 
tendent of agents. At the time of the organization of 
the Commerce Casualty in 1929, he was elected a vice 
president of that company, and upon the subsequent 
merger of the Glens Falls Indemnity and Commerce 
Casualty he became vice president of the consolidated 
company. In January, 1939, he was elected executive 
vice president. 


LOUISVILLE FIRE & MARINE Insurance 


Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
Further Addition to Resources 


Additional funds of $750,000 have been contributed 
to the resources of the Louisville Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company by the sale of 10,000 new shares, par 
$25, at $75 each. This increase in capital, the second 
dfected this year, gives the company a present policy- 
holders’ surplus of $1,600,000 comprising capital $500,- 
000 and net surplus $1,100,000. 

Underwriting operations of the company are directed 
by Stewart B. Hopps, acting in an advisory capacity. 
lusiness in the home office territory is under the super- 
sion of E. S. Tachau & Sons, Louisville, Kentucky. 
In all other territory operations are conducted in co- 
operation with the Rhode Island Insurance Company. 


FOR JUNE, 1943 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve you but 
not too big to 
know you. 


* 


Rated A+ “Excellent” 
By Best's! 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving prop- 
erty insurance 
protection. 


¥ The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


CONSULTANTS IN PROPERTY ECONOMICS 





Complete Service 


and all Allied Lines 
All forms Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


e AMERICAN .- 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
An Old Line Company 


Home Office Orlando, Florida 
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MANUFACTURERS FIRE Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Capital Increase 


Stockholders of Manufacturers Fire of Philadelphia, 
at a special meeting held May 17, approved plans for 
the addition of $1,496,000 to resources for the purpose 
of expanding operations in the general fire, marine and 
inland fields. New funds will be raised by the sale of 
74,800 shares of capital stock at twice par, $20 per share, 
to bring paid-in capital to $1,000,000 and net surplus to 
in excess of $1,000,000. 

The Manufacturers Fire was organized in 1920 asa 
running-mate to the Manufacturers’ Casualty of Phila- 
delphia, which owns stock control. The Manufacturers’ 
Casualty, in turn, is owned by the Commercial Credit 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


MESEROLE Group, 
New York, N. Y. 


Pooling Arrangements Approved 


Stockholders of the Pacific Fire Insurance Company, 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company and Jersey In- 
surance Company of New York, which collectively are 
known as the Meserole Group, have approved the podl- 
ing arrangements adopted by the management last year, 
and also approved an amended pension plan. 

Under the arrangements now in force, all business 
other than ocean marine is pooled and re-distributed 
among the three companies on certain specific bases. 
For fire and allied lines the business is distributed on 
the basis of 42% to the Pacific Fire, 35% to Bankers 
& Shippers and 23% to Jersey. Overhead expenses are 
pooled and apportioned on the same basis. For auto- 
mobile business the distribution is 40% to Pacific Fire, 
40% to Bankers & Shippers and 20% to Jersey, while 
inland marine business is pooled in equai portions among 
the three companies. 

The pension plan of the three companies, which pre- 
viously excluded officers, has now been amended to 11- 
clude eligible officers. Under the program, any employee 
who has been with the group for at least twenty years 
and who has attained the age of 65 may retire upon af 
annual pension which is based upon 1%% for each year 
of service, calculated upon the average annual salary 0! 
such employee for the 10 years immediately preceding 
retirement. Under the plan no annual pension can ex 
ceed 50% of such average annual salary. 


NORTH BRITISH Group, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Marine Manager 


Effective May 15, M. M. Pease was appointed marine 
underwriter for the North British Group in charge 0 


- its Marine Office at 90 John Street, New York City. 
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He succeeded Albert Ullmann who intends in the near 
jyture to establish his own marine agency and act as 
marine general agent for a number of companies. 

The companies in the North British Group for which 
\r. Pease will be Marine Underwriter are: North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, The Mer- 
gntile Insurance Company of America, The Common- 
yealth Insurance Company of New York, The Penn- 
ylvania Fire Insurance Company, and The Homeland 
insurance Company of America. 

Mr. Pease first entered the insurance business in 1910 
when he joined the Hartford Fire in its automobile and 
marine departments. His entire business career has been 
with that company. In 1916 when the Hartford took 
wer supervision of the Vessel Agency, Mr. Pease was 
jlaced in charge. He has continued in that capacity to 
date; and also in charge of its Metropolitan Ocean and 
Inland Marine Department since it was established in 
1930. He was later made assistant secretary of the 
Hartford. Mr. Pease has served and is serving on a 
great many marine committees and was instrumental in 
uganizing the Coastwise, Great Lakes & Inland Hull 
Association a few years ago. 

William A. Connors, who has had years of experience 
a cargo underwriter, will be associated with Mr. 
Pease. Mr. Connors was employed by Chubb & Son 
in 1910 in the Ocean Marine Department. At the time 
of his resignation from that office, he was a senior ocean 
argo underwriter. 

\ 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS’ 
Association Fire Insurance Company, 
fhiladelphia, Pennsylvania 


dividend to Policyholders’ 


The board of directors of the company have declared 
he regular dividend to policyholders of 50% of the 
premium on other than minimum premium risks for 
wlicies expiring during the second quarter of 1943. 


ST. PAUL Group, 


i. Paul, Minnesota 
McKown Retired 


J. Clark McKown, secretary of the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company and its subsidiaries, the 
Mercury Insurance Company and the Saint Paul Mer- 
tury Indemnity Company, retired on April 30 after 
4% years of service. Resignation was accepted at the 
April 17 meeting of the board of directors with the 
inderstanding that he will be available for advice and 
‘unsel when needed. The oldest ernployee in point of 
«tive service, Mr. McKown participated in the com- 
fany’s growth to a recognized leader and witnessed the 
evelopment of insurance into a major element of 
American business. 


FOR JUNE, 1943 
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SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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of this outstanding hotel, 
noted as the civic, social 
and travel center of the 
city. There's far more to 
enjoy but it is far from be- 
ing expensive. 


HOTEL 


F ONTENELLE 


Official A.A.A. hotel. Home 
of the National Aeronautic 
Assn. Headquarters of civic 
clubs including: Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Blue Goose, Lions, 
Optimists, Ad-Sell, Omaha 
Executives. 








NATURAL GROWTH 
UNAFFECTED BY 
REINSURANCE, MERGERS 
CONSOLIDATIONS 
OR POLITICAL INFLUENCE 
OF ANY KIND 


Established 1897 
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CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 








TRANSPORTATION Insurance Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 
Addition to Resources 


The Transportation Insurance Company of Chicago 
is preparing to increase its capital from $200,000 tp 
$300,000 and its surplus by $200,000. The new finane. 
ing, which will become effective as soon as necessary 
details can be handled, will raise the company’s com. 
bined surplus and capital to about $720,000. The man. 
agement has announced that enlarged resources will en- 
able the company to enter additional states and that the 
new funds, following the practice of the company, wil 
be invested in United States Government securities, 

The Transportation, a member of the Continental 
Casualty Group, writes all forms of inland marine in- 
surance and, in conjunction with the Continental Casu- 
alty Company and National Casualty Company, all 
forms of automobile coverage. 


WASHINGTON Assurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Capital Increase 


The paid-in capital of Washington Assurance Corpo- 
ration, wholly-owned subsidiary of Merchants Fire 
Assurance Corporation of New York, was increased 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 effective March 31, 1943. 
To accomplish this change $500,000 was transferred 
from the company’s surplus account and the par value 
of the shares was raised from $25 to $50 each, the nun- 
ber of shares outstanding remaining at 20,000. The 
company’s statement at the end of the first quarter, 
giving effect to this increase, showed capital stock 
$1,000,000 and net surplus of slightly in excess of 
$1,000,000. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY Fire Insurance 


Company, Washington, Pennsylvania 


Enters New Territory 


The Washington County Fire Insurance Company has 
appointed the Shivers Agency, Washington, D. C., a 
general agents for the District of Columbia, the entire 
state of Virginia and Southern Maryland. All business 
in Southern Maryland and the District of Columbia wil 
be written at its customary 20% deviation from the 
tariff rate. Business in Virginia will be written at ful 
tariff with a 25% dividend payable on all property & 
cept farms. The dividend on farm property will 
10%. 
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COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN CREDIT nig we 3 Company 
of New York, Baltimore, Maryland 


Examined 


The American Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York, which is controlled by the Commercial Credit 
Company of Baltimore, was examined as of June 30, 
1942, by the New York Insurance Department, the 
report showing assets of $6,503,040, liabilities of $2,- 
122,210, capital of $1,500,000, and surplus of $2,880,- 
829. The examiner increased surplus by $36,775. An 
interesting tabulation of experience for the twenty years 
ended 1941 shows a loss ratio of 41.13%, expense ratio 
of 58.00%, and a statutory underwriting profit of 87%. 
The twenty-year loss ratio includes the high credit losses 
of depression periods, against which the current experi- 
ence appears much more favorable. For the period from 
July 1, 1939 to March 31, 1942, the examiner shows 
the loss ratio to have been only 16.74%. 

The examiner’s loss and expense tabulation follows: 


LOSS AND EXPENSE EXPERIENCE FOR 20 YEAR PERIOD 
ENDING DEC, 31, 1941 


Ratio 
of Losses 
Incurred 
Losses to Earned 
Incurred Premiums 
$1,003,131.16 59.3% 
353,189.12 22.8 
818,637.18 45.9 
1,004,091.67 47.1 
1,166,324.62 50.4 
1,109,514.33 48.4 
1,014,750.43 46.4 
1,057,114.93 47.1 
1,247,960.39 
952,628.15 
832,424.99 
465,280.25 
308,823.99 
99,076.0. 


Ratio 
of Under- 
writing 
writing Expense 
Expenses to Earned 
Incurred Premiums 
$705,056.74 41.7% 
908,938.64 58.8 
996,104.25 55.8 
1,132,127.78 53.1 
1,194,778.37 51.6 
1,145,080.03 50.0 
1,236,747.35 56.6 
1,193,365.56 53.2 
1,090,034.04 $0.1 
783,127.60 44.1 
692,081.46 8 
631,204.28 
682,090.38 
806,095.05 
1,004,954.43 
1,251,600.34 
1,252,190.48 
1,134,307.88 
1,217,698.55 
182,575.65 1,369,899.24 


$35,220,584.45 $14,486,115.75 41.13% $20,427,482.45 
SUMMARY 


Under- 


Earned 
Premiums 
$1,690,528.69 
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Ratio of Losses Incurred to Earned Premiums . 
Ratio of Underwriting Expense to Earned Premiums 
Ratio of Underwriting Profit to Earned Premiums 


AUTO-OWNERS Insurance Company, 
Lansing, Michigan 


Examined 


A convention examination of this company was con- 
ducted by the states of Michigan and Ohio as of Decem- 


ber 31, 1942, and the report of the examiners was | 


FOR JUNE, 1943 





favorable to the company. The report substantially veri- 
fies the annual statement as filed by the company, with 
only minor changes, showing assets of $4,807,009 and 
policyholders’ surplus of $1,467,202, against the com- 
pany’s statement as filed, which showed assets of $4,- 
809,061 and policyholders’ surplus of $1,469,374. The 
company has been conservative in the establishment of 
claim reserves. The statutory formula reserves for 
public liability and workmen’s compensation losses, to- 
gether with case basis reserves for miscellaneous lines, 
was established at $1,247,286 by the examiners, which 
was $425,998 greater than the case basis estimates of 
the examiners for the settlement of all outstanding 
claims. 


BUTCHERS’ MUTUAL Casualty Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Writes O. L. & T. 


The New York Insurance Department has approved 
the application of the Butchers’ Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany of New York for permission to write all policies 
under the owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ liability and 
elevator manuals at an advance discount of 20%. In 
addition, the policies are entitled to such dividend par- 
ticipation as may be approved. These lines of business 
have been written in New York State at discounts from 
manual by specialty mutual companies, but not hereto- 
fore by general writing mutual casualty carriers. 


CAR AND GENERAL Insurance Corp.., Ltd., 
U. S. Branch, New York, N. Y. 


Examined 


Operations of the Car and General Insurance Corp.., 
Ltd., U. S. Branch, New York, N. Y. for the period 
from December 31, 1938, to September 30, 1942, have 
been reviewed by the New York Insurance Department. 
The report of examination as filed shows assets of $5,- 
154,163, statutory deposit of $750,000 and surplus of 
$435,411, or a surplus to policyholders of $1,185,411. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CAR & GENERAL—Continued 


The latter figure is $133,145 less than reported by the 
corporation at the date of examination as a result of 
a number of adjustments, the largest being a decrease of 
$62,797 in premiums in course of collection. Loss re. 
serves in the aggregate were found to be fully adequate, 
and were reduced by the net figure of $19,343. The 
examiner found that actual case estimates of outstand- 
ing liability and workmen’s compensation claims were 
less by $130,624 for liability and $34,152 for compensa- 
tion than the statutory basis reserve established in the 
report of examination. 

The customary investment rating analysis by the New 
York Department showed securities tobe of high grade, 
Bonds of $3,408,654 were 78% in the highest (AAA) 
group, while the remainder were almost entirely British 
Government and City of New York issues. Stocks 
owned of $677,675 were 91% in BB and higher classi- 
fications, of which 26% were rated A or better. 


CENTRAL SURETY and Insurance Corporation, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


First Quarter Figures 


The Central Surety and Insurance Corporation, 
Kansas City, Missouri, in one of the first operating 
statements to be released on first quarter results, shows 
a considerable addition to surplus and a reduction in 
premium volume, in harmony with the anticipated 1943 
results for the casualty business as a whole. The com- 
pany added $152,898 to surplus in the first three months 
of this year, after the regular payment of $40,000 in 
dividends. At March 31, 1943, assets were $11,138,674, 
capital $1,000,000, surplus $2,896,184, and voluntary 
contingency reserve $100,000. In addition, the market 
value of bonds exceeded the statement amortized value 
by $168,561. Net premiums written in the first quarter 
were $1,405,882, compared with the large production 
of $1,865,492 during the first quarter of 1942, when 
casualty premium writing conditions were unusually 
favorable. 


CHICAGO LLOYDS, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Liquidation Progress 


The involved task of recasting approximately one 
hundred accounts of underwriters at Chicago Lloyds 
is being continued by the Insurance Liquidation Bu- 
reau of the Illinois Insurance Department, in order to 
determine the liability of each underwriter for the 
varying periods in which they assumed risks. Step by 
step progress is being made in this liquidation, one ol 
the most complicated ever encountered in the insut- 
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ance business. A former St. Louis agent for the at- 
torney-in-fact has recently brought an action for libel, 
following his exoneration of a charge brought by the 
attorney-in-fact in connection with alleged defaulted 
premiums. The securities of the Lloyds have been 
attached in the new action, adding to the problems of the 
liquidator. No payment to claimants is anticipated for 
eight to ten months, but substantial recovery should be 
available when the liquidation is completed. 


CITIZENS CASUALTY Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


To Add Funds 


Directors and stockholders of this company have 
authorized an issue of new $1.25 prior preferred stock, 
consisting of 8,000 shares, par value $2.50 per share. 
It is planned to issue 4,000 shares immediately, subject 
to departmental approval, for $25.00 per share. This 
action, when completed, will increase capital by $10,000 
and will add $90,000 to surplus. The stock will be 
preferred to the extent of $25.00 per share plus accumu- 
lated dividends ($1.25 per share per annum), and 
will bear a redemption price of $26.25, plus apportioned 
dividends. 


GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY Company, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Official Changes 


George D. Mead, executive vice president, was elected 
president of the Glens Falls Indemnity Company at its 
annual meeting; E. W. West, former president, was 
dlected chairman of the board. 


GLOBE INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


First Quarter 


The Globe Indemnity Company, New York, is one 
of the few insurance organizations which regularly 
Ssues quarterly statements. Its balance sheet as of 
March 31, 1943, recently released, shows total admitted 
assets of $48,318,995, capital of $2,500,000, surplus of 
97,500,000, and voluntary reserve of $10,225,483. While 
capital and surplus are the same as at the end of 1942, 
the assets and voluntary reserve have increased from 
45,843,199 and $9,730,347, respectively. At March 31, 
1943, market values for all bonds and stocks owned, 
assets would be increased to $49,551,991 and voluntary 
reserve to $11,458,479. 


FOR JUNE, 1943 








FOR EASIER 


Wartime Selling 


The war has tossed some challenges into 
the laps of insurance agents. But for every 
obstacle presented we are helping our agents 
to find a bigger opportunity. We are con- 
stantly working on NEW IDEAS .. . our 
home office, our department heads, our special 
agents. We are watching, thinking, working 
and digging deep for new approaches, new 
policies, new promotions and other means 
of helping every agent to easier wartime 
selling. The ACCOPLAN is the collection 
of these ideas. And it’s making wartime 


business GOOD for our agents. 


READING ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 


(9) /émerican Casualty Company 
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UNITED STATES 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED MAY 1895 


Has been paying in full its every 


obligation 


For Over 47 Years 


Home Orrice: 60 JoHn Srreet, N. Y. 


PARTICIPATING STOCK CO. 
INSURANCE IS 
Vv The Answer to 


To the Alert Agent: 

Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! Also, it’s 
your surest :.-v to build your business—and hold it. 

For 18 years our dividends on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation has averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 
tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
20% in advance.) 

Write for our proposition TODAY. 


Workmen’s Compensetion 
General P. L. & P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 


“A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 


“£m - = all = 
_ INSURANCE CO.*/ ALA A 


MANUFACTURERS' CASUALTY Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Expands Territory 


A considerable expansion of territory is in progress 
for the Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, which was acquired in December, 1942 
by the Commercial Credit Company of Baltimore 
During April and May, licenses were secured in Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Idaho, Georgia, Minnesota, Nevada and 
South Dakota. At year-end 1942, the company was 
licensed in twenty-one states and the District of Co. 
lumbia. 


New Official 


Robert W. Hearne has been appointed secretary of 
the company and placed in executive control of all 
casualty underwriting departments, according to an an- 
nouncement by Arthur E. Benson, vice president. Mr. 
Hearn has been in the casualty business since 1916, 
and his connection with the Manufacturers’ Casualty 
is effective June lst, when he leaves the post of super- 
intendent of the compensation and liability department 
of the Indemnity Insurance Company of North America, 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Lowry Resigns 


Edward G. Lowry, Jr., senior vice president of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, has resigned 
to accept the position of treasurer of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, New York City. Mr. Lowry’s resignation was 
presented to the board of directors on May 6th. His 
successor has not been named. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Examined 


A December 31, 1941, report of examination of the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company has 
recently been filed. The examination was conducted by 
the Massachusetts Insurance Department and by ex 
aminers for Florida and Oklahoma, representing Zones 
3 and 5 of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. It is favorable to the company. The 194] 
statement as developed by the examiners shows assets 
of $23,861,441, capital of $2,000,000 and surplus of 
$6,863,661. The surplus figure is $2,051,347 greater 
than reported by the company at the same date, prin 
cipally through the transfer to surplus of a $1,250,000 
reserve for contingencies which the company had estab- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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MASSACHUSETTS BONDING—Continued 


ished. Other gains were principally a reduction of 
$641,997 in reserves for unpaid claims and $52,846 in 
tax liability, and a credit for salvage of $196,719. Of 
$9.970,416 invested in bonds at the end of 1941, 62% 
were rated AAA, the highest bracket, and 81% were 
rated A or better. Nearly 10% were in the BAA group. 


NATIONAL LLOYD'S, 
baltimore, Maryland 


General Manager Appointed 


W. O. Nicholson, formerly president of the Inland 
Mutual Insurance Company, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed general manager of National 
Lloyd’s, Baltimore, Maryland. The officers of the Na- 
tional Underwriting Corporation, attorney-in-fact for 
National Lloyd’s, are Wesley S. Hanna, president; 
A. W. Lockard, secretary & treasurer; Charles B. 
Comegys, assistant secretary and treasurer. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL Cosualty Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


First Quarter Statement 


Continuing the progress made in 1942, the National 
Mutual Casualty Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, reports 
a surplus to policyholders of $154,719 at March 31, 
1943, and assets of $730,741. As reported in the May, 
1943, issue of Best’s INSURANCE NEwS, a convention 
examination as of December 31, 1942 fixed assets at 
$755,005 and surplus at $43,399. There was a further 
reduction in outstanding claims to 434 during the 
quarter, following a reduction in open cases from 1,868 
to 719 in the past year. Net premiums written in the 
frst quarter were $193,581. 


PACIFIC EMPLOYERS Insurance Company, 


los Angeles, California 
&tends Territory 


Since January 1, 1943 this company has obtained 
trtificates of authority to do business in the states of 
Florida, Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, Tennessee and Wyoming. The company had pre- 
viously been licensed in fifteen states, principally in the 
West and Far West. 

The company’s premium volume in 1942 was over 
82% in workmen’s compensation, largely on a participat- 
ing basis, supplemented with general casualty lines. 
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AUTOMOBILE : ___ BURGLARY 


PUBLIC LIABILITY ] * ___ PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


FIDELITY BONDS ‘ is PLATE GLASS 


BOILER AND MACHINERY * ag __ WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


To Write a Greater Business Volume 
On More Lines 


There is an ever-growing demand for the AMICO $10 Non- 
Occupational Personal Accident Policy as well as for the other 
miscellaneous forms of coverage provided by this strong com- 
pany. New success stories are again coming in from all over 
the country. 

Since this new non-occupational accident policy was first 
brought out last spring in one town of less than 1000 inhabitants 
in New York, an agent netted a commission income of $2800 
on the new business. In another town of less than 800 inhabit- 
ants an agent earned over $2100 with this policy. 

One agent writes “I have been selling insurance for about 17 
years and [ feel that the $10 Non-Occupational Policy has the 
least sales resistance of any I ever saw.” A good proof of this 
is the experience of the agent in North Carolina who sold this 
policy over the phone and earned $108.50 in commissions in 
just 1 hour and 47 minutes—more than $1.00 a minute. 


LOOK INTO THE ADVANTAGES THAT AMICO OFFERS 


AMICO is a MULTIPLE-LINE participating stock company, 
that always has paid its policyholders substantial dividend 
savings at the end of their policy terms. AMICO’s nation-wide 
sales, claim and safety engineering organization provides imme- 
diate service and helps you hold and develop a larger volume 
of business. 

An ever-increasing number of prospects want the broad 
forms of protection that AMICO has provided at a saving. 
Find out about the American Motorists franchise in your 
community. Just write on your letterhead today. 


mewcan 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jomes S. Kemper, President 
Sheridan at Lawrence, Chicago, U. S. A. 


A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF 
CASUALTY INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 


New York City: 342 Madison Avenue—Philadelphia: 12 S. I2th Street 
—Boston: 260 Tremont Street—Los Angeles: ng Building— 
San Francisco: Russ Building—Atlanta: 41 Exchange Place 
Syracuse: Syracuse-Kemper Insurance Building 








Practical 
SERVICE 


After all there’s a difference between 
just SERVICE and practical SERVICE. For 
example: SERVICE unqualified could be 
good, bad or indifferent. Practical SERV- 
ICE includes knowing what to do and 
how to do it. 


The experienced agent appreciates 
the importance, in these critical times, 
of protecting the client against all the 
hazards to which he may be subject 
including also those sometimes obscure 
hazards so easy to overlook. The Bitu- 
minous underwriters are constantly alert 
to secure all the information required to 
provide adequate and complete cover- 
age. They are aware of the fact that 
what a client desires and what he as- 
sumes he is getting should be one and 
the same thing. Knowledge, experience 
and thoroughness of a high order are 
applied to the underwriting of every 
policy to the end that exactly the cover- 
age required is provided. It is a practical 
SERVICE, the value of which is reflected 
in the steady growth of Bituminous, year 
by year. 


Assets over $10,500,000 
“SECURITY with SERVICE’ 


Workmen’s Compensation 
General Liability—Property Damage 
and Automobile Insurance 


ous C 
De PORATICUALTY 


ROCK ISLAND bi ILLINOSS 


SECURED CASUALTY Insurance Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Chartered 


The Secured Fire & Marine Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has secured a charter for q 
casualty insurance running-mate, to be named Secured 
Casualty Insurance Company. The Secured Fire § 
Marine is headed by Norman T. Robertson, president 
and general manager. Mr. Robertson was formerly 
president of the Continental Insurance Company, and 
also formerly vice president of the National Liberty 
Group. The fire company began business in January, 
1942, and at December 31, 1942, had assets of $501,706; 
capital of $200,000, and surplus of $257,687. 

The casualty company has an authorized capital of 
$500,000, consisting of 500,000 shares of $1 par value. 
A circular issued by the management states that the 
Secured Fire and Marine Insurance Company and Se. 
cured Underwriters, Inc., an underwriting company 
organized in connection with the financing of the fire 
company, will be financially interested in the new cas- 
ualty organization. In addition, a public offering of 
stock is made, the initial financing being limited to 
200,000 shares at $2 per share, which would produce 
a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $140,000, after 
payment of an indicated expense of $60,000 to be 
incurred in the sale of the stock. The offering circular 
states that upon completion of all contemplated financ- 
ing, the company will have received $500,000 in capital 
and a contributed surplus estimated in excess of $1; 
000,000, but does not indicate the method of financing 
by which the sale of an additional $300,000 of capital 
would be accompanied by a further contribution to 
surplus of $800,000. A distribution contract for the sale 
of the stock has been made with R. B. Parrott of In- 
dianapolis. Mr. Parrott is executive vice president of 
Secured Underwriters, Inc. 


SEMINOLE SURETY Company, 
Lakeland, Florida 


Further Details 


The organization of this new company was reported 
in Best’s INSURANCE News for May, 1943. It was 
incorporated January 11, 1943, and licensed March 3 
1943; paid-in capital is $10,000. The maximum bond 
which the company may write on a single risk is $500, 
the business transacted being principally appearance bail 
bonds in criminal cases. 


COMPETITION 
pretty stiff from some com- 
pany or policy? Learn all 
about them—and your own 
companies and policies in 


BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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ENLIST 


r TODAY 
" in the fight 


AGAINST 
CANCER 


160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many of 
these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge that 
cancer can, in many cases, be cured. 
Enlist today in your local unit of 
the Women’s Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, address -the 








New York City Cancer Committee 


130 East 66th Street 


350 MADISON-AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Accident and Cusuatty, New York 
(Examined) . 

Aetna Fire roup, Hartford 
(Day Resigns) 
COREE PUORNDEIOME) ccccccccccceses M 


i tn  pcrcvesceeegeeséhé Mar. 


(N. Y. Department Moved) 
America Fore, New York 
(Dividends) 
(New Directors) Jan 
hates Automobile Fire, St. Louis 
(Examination Report) J 


96 


American Automobile, St. Louis 
(Favorably Examined) 
(More Lines Added) 
(1942 Results) 
American caemalty, Reading 
(Issues Rights May 107 
American Credit Indemnity, Baltimore 
(Examined) June 89 
American Motorists Insurance, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) an. 
American Motors Mutual, Providence 
(New Officers) May 


American Mutual Liability, Boston 
(1 esults) Apr 

American States Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Reinsures Union of Ind.) Fe 

American Surety, New York 
(1942 Results) 

Anchor Casualty, St. Paul 
(Examined) May 107 

Associated Factory Mutuals, Boston 
(Annual Report) Apr. % 

Associated Reciprocal, New York 
(U. & O. Extension) June 8 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance, New York 

(142 Statement) Mar 
Auto-Owners Insurance, Lansing 

(Examined) 
Benefit Ass’n of Railway, Chicago 
(Convention Examinat on) 
Birmingham Fire, Pittsburgh 

(Additional Resources) 
Boston Insurance, Boston 

(Hedge Deceased) May 
Butchers’ Mutual Casualty, “New York 
Non-Assessable Policies) e 

(Writes O. L. & T.) 
Canadian Fire Insurance, Winnipeg 

(Branch Otfice Opened) 
Canadian Indemnity, Winnipeg 

(Branch Office Opened) 
Canners Exch. Subrs., Chicago 

(New York Regulation) . 

apital Casualty, Washington 

otal Casta ° 
Car and General, New York 

(Examined) 
Carolina Insurance, Wilmington 

(New Directors) y 99 
Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas vity 
(Convention Examination) Jan. 78 
Central Surety and Insurance, manta Ls! 
(1942 Results) .Mar. 103 
(First Quarter Figures) 


Chieago Lloyds, Chicago 
(Liquidation Progress) 
Church Properties Fire, New York 
yes gg 
asualty, New York 
SMG PUREE) 6. cccccccsvecees. June 91 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 
(President Landers Dies) 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(Reinsures a A. 
(1942 Results) 
Continental Insurance, New York 
(Annual Statement) 
Corroon & Reynolds, Wilmington 
SND 9.0 6606040006000 60600 +. Jan 


Economy Auto Insurance, Freeport 
(Mid-1942 Examinati ion) $0seceeee May 
The Educators, Lancaster 
(Favorably Examined) 

Emmco Insurance, South Bend 
(Capital Increase) 

Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
(1942 Results) 

Excess Insurance, New York 
(Gibson, General Manager) May 107 
Factory Insurance, Hartford 

(Examined) ...... doeceses iéereeds Mar. 91 
(Record Year) Ap 
Farm Bureau Mutual Fire, “Columbus 
(Examination Report) 
Federal Union Insurance, Chicago 

(Examined 


aay and a. Baltimore 
(Annual Report) Mar. 91 
Fidelity and Guaranty Fire, Baitimore 
NS re Mar. 103 
(Examined) ......... M 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York 
(Annual Statem ment) 

Association, Philadelphia 
(Benson Resigns s) ee = — 


Fire Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles 
(Now Operating) 

Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 
(Dividend Increased d) 

(Delisting Stock) 

Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 

(New Director) 

(May Join F. I. A. 
Freeport Motor Casualty, Freeport 


(Examined) 
Philadelphia 


June 90 


Mar. 103 
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neral Accident. 
(Examination Favorable) 

General Casualty. Seattle 
(Six-Zone Examination) tenereene Feb. 

General Insurance, Seattle 
(Examined) 

(Large Gains) 

General Reinsurance, New York 
(1942 Results) 

(Examined) 

General Transportation Casualty, New York 
(Extending Operations) 

Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens Falls 
(Official Changes) 

Glens Falls Insurance, Glens Falls 
(New Officials) 

Globe Indemnity, New York 
(Examiners Increase Surplus) 
(1942 Results) Mar. 104 
(First Quarter) June 91 

Great Lakes Mutual Fire, Milwaukee 
(Casualty Powers Refused) Jan 


.-Mar. 104 
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ome Health Cooperative, New York 
(New Medical Cure Plan Feb. 91 

Hartford Fire Insurance, rd 
(Resources & Volume Advanced)..Mar. 96 

Holyoke Mutual Fire, Salem 
(Correction Notice) ........-.+++- Mar. 96 

Home Insurance, New York 
(Morrow Advanced) 

Illinois Fire eernene poten 
(Bxamined) ...ccccccccccccccses -- Jan. 
(Enteps Kansas) .. $0%000.0000 ..-Feb. 

Indemnity Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Reports Gains) Apr. 106 

Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Saltmarsh President) . Apr. 99 


Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadelphia 
(Extra Dividend Omitted) 
(New Canadian Policy) 
(Kremer Relinquishes Duties) . 
(Canadian Coverage Broadened).. 

Insurance Company of State of Ps 
(Examined) 

Interstate Underwriters, New York 
(1942 Report) P 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston’ 
(Non-Assessable Policy) 

Lititz Mutual Insurance, Lititz 
— Change) 

Lloyds Insurance, New York 
(Liquidation Progressing) J 
Louisville Fire & Marine, Louisville 
(Capital Increase) 
(Additional Resources) 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Coico 
(1942 Results) 

Maine Bonding and Casualty, Portland: 
(Enters Fire Field) Ma 

Manufacturers’ Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Commercial Credit Deal Ja 
(Examination Sceseanies 
(Expands Territory) . 
(New Offieial 

Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 
(Capital Increase) 


Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

(Preliminary Figures) 

(Stockholders’ Suit) ........... “. 

(Lowry Resigns) 
Maryland Fire and Marine, Baltimore 

(Incorporated) Feb 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 

(1943 BEGGS) cocccccvcceccccccce Mar. 105 

(Examined) June 92 
Merchants Fire Assurance, New York 

(Brady Director) ...... Feb. 84 
Meserole Group, New York 

(Pooling Arrangements Approved) .June 86 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark 

(President Landers Dies) ........Apr. 105 
Michigan Surety, Lansing 

(Adds Liability Coverage) Feb. 91 
oe estern Fire & Marine, St. Louis 

To Write Fire Lines) Feb. 84 

Millers National, Chicago 

(Mxamined) .ccccccccce. Sosceecese May 102 


Mutual Benefit Health, Omaha 

(1942 Convention Report) oswes --e. 106 

(Examined) . y 108 
Mutual Federation of N » = ieuseee’ 

(Revision in a p) Feb. 85 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Bel Air 

(100th Anniversary Favorable)...Mar. 97 
Mutual Fire, Coatesville 

(Results in 1942) ..... . 85 
Mutual Rural Casualty, 

(See Mutual Rural Fire) Mar. 97 
Mutual Rural Fire, Baltimore 

(Sponsored by REA) Mar. 97 
National Fire {asurance, Hartford 

(Results in 1942) ..... Mar. 98 

(Official Changes) Mar. 98 
National Fire & Marine, Elizabeth 

(New Director) Feb. 85 
National Lloyd’s, Baltimore 

(Garrett Sells Interest) 

(General Manager Appointed) 
National Mutual Assurance, Bethlehem 

(Examined) Feb. 85 
National Mutual Casualty, Tulsa 

(Convention Examination) 

(First Quarter Statement) 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 

(Staff Advancements) 

New Amesosom Casualty, Baltimore 

~ (1942 Results) Mar. 1064 

(Affiliate , ee May 109 
New Jersey Mfrs. Ass’n Fire, Trenton 

(Dividend to Policyholders) May 105 

(New Officers) M 
New Jersey Mfrs. Cas.. 

(Continues Dividends) 

(Elects Officers) . 

North British & Mercantile, New ees. 

(New Marine Manager) 


Mar. 106 


une 86 


Ohio Farmers Indemnity, Le Roy 
(Convention Examination) 
Ohio Farmers Insurance, Le 
(Examination Report) 
Overseas and American, New York 
(Liquidation) 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles 
(Extends Territory) 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
(Non-can. Benetits Increased) ....Jan. 84 
Pacific National Fire, San Francisco 
(Results of 1942) 
Paraméunt Fire Insurance, New York | 
(New Officers) 
Penn-Liberty, West Chester 
(Capital Increase) 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Baltimore 
(Expansion Planned) 
(Adds Capital and Surplus) 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Ass’n Fire, Phila. 
(Policyholders’ Dividend) 
Pennsylvania Threshermen, Philadelphia 
(Enters New York) 
Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 
(Examined) .....ccsccccsescecs oees 
Pioneer Insurance, Chicago 
(Brenza President) 
Potomac Indemnity, Philadelphia 
(New Company) 
Providence Washington Ins., 
(Heavy Marine Losses) 
Public Service Mutual Casualty, New York . 
(Non-Assessable Policies) Ja 
Safety Mutual Casualty, St. 
(New Company) 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul 
(Record Resources and Volume).. 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(MeKown Retired) J 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul 
(Stockholders’ Statement) Feb. 93 
Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Pays Special Dividend) 
(Mid-Year Examination) 
Secured Casualty, Indianapolis 
(Chartered) 
Security Insurance, New Haven 
(Staff Changes) 
Security National Fire, Galveston 
(See Trinity Universal) 
Seminole Surety, Lakeland 
(New Company) 
(Further Details) 
Standard Accident Insurance, 
(1942 Results) 
Standard Fire, Trenton 
(Arnett President) 
State Farm Mutual, 
(1942 Results) 
State Insurance Fund, 
(Annual Statement) 
Trade Union Accident, New York 
(Licensed) 
Transportation Insurance, Chicago 
(Addition to Resources) 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 
(Preliminary Income Figures) . 
Trinity Universal Insurance, Dallas 
(Acquires Security National) 
Union Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Reinsured) 
United States Casualty, New Yo 
(See New Amsterdam Casualty). ae 109 
United States Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore 
(1942 Results) 
(Commissioners Report) 
United States Guarantee, New York 
(Pays Extra Dividend) J 
Unity Fire Insurance, New York 
(Additional Funds) 
(Annual Statement) 
(Nourse Director) 
Utilities Insurance, St. Louis 
(Reinsures Illinois Business) ...May 111 
Warner Reciprocal Insurors, Chicago 
‘ Regulation Upheld Apr. 93 
Washington Assurance, New York 
(Capital Increase) 
Washington County Fire, Washington 
(Enters New Territory) June 88 
Wawanesa Mutual, Wawanesa 
(Hawley President) 
Western States Mutual, Freeport 
(Examination Shows Gains 
Wisconsin Accident, Milwaukee 
(Business Reinsured) 
World Insurance, Omaha 
(Brotherhood Reinsurance Ends).. 
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“=: AMERICAN EQUITABLEASSURANCE COMPANY 
i OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1918 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1942 


LIABILITIES 


Cash in Banks £1,000,792.96 Reserve for Unearned Premiums $5,311,928.77 
U.S. Government Bonds .. 1.099,538.37 ae a eee 568.864.62 
All Other Bonds 650,257.15 

; . casts Catena Reserve for all other Liabilities 307,046.84 
Stocks—Preferred and Common 2,777,317.41 
Real Estate 1,150.00 
Mortgage Loans .............00200000e 105,325.00 Surplus 2,180,334.63 


Capital .. $1,000,000.00 


Premiums and Accounts Receivable ... 681,535.23 

Reinsurance Receivable 25,092.68 Polievhold 3 180.334.63 
Surplus t icyh rs ai 3.180,334,6: 

Accrued Interest 24,166.06 I 2 ee eee 7 ‘ 


$9,368,174.86 $9,368,174.86 


Bonds and stocks valued on basis prescribed by New York Insurance Department. 


Securities carried at $505,110.62 in above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


ON ACTUAL MARKET VALUE BASIS FOR ALL SECURITIES, 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $3,250,979.89 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION EXCEED $127,000,000 
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Vanager 


92 William Street New York 




















Protect Your Clients A gainst the Hazards of Unforeseen Events 


0 Rationinc Here! 


On your counters and shelves are the finest 


products that insurance has ever offered— 


The new comprehensive personal liability coverage. 


A broad accident policy—one that can be fitted to any person’s 


individual needs. 


More protection than ever under a new residence and outside 


theft policy. 


Automobile liability insurance at sharply reduced rates. 


War damage coverage on money and securities. 


Another “‘best seller’ in the accounts receivable and valuable 


papers policy. 


Dishonesty insurance, under a fidelity bond, when every business 


needs it most. 


No RATION CARDS required for any of them! 
And more money to be spent than the nation has 
ever known! 

Just as war necessity is developing plastics and 
synthetic products that will affect everyone in 
days to come, so it is creating a broad new market 
and new buying habits for insurance. It’s a field 


day for the agent who grasps the opportunity. 

Dust off your shelves and do a selling job! 
The Maryland will give you every possible aid 
in promoting your business to your clients and 
prospects, backed up by national advertising that 
covers the country. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home. 











